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THE STARK MUNRO LETTERS. 


XIV.—(Continued.) 


HAD a letter from my uncle in the 
artillery, Sir Alexander Munro, 
shortly after my start, telling me 
that he had heard of my proceed- 
ings from my mother, and that he 
hoped to learn of my success. He 
is, as I think you know, an ardent 
Wesleyan, like all my father’s peo- 
ple, and he told me that the chief 
Wesleyan minister in the town was 
an old friend of his own, that he 
had learned from him that there 





“7 have been myself attacked as I sat silently writing.” 


(Copyright, 1894, by D. Appleton & Company.) 


was no Wesleyan doctor, and that, being of a Wesleyan stock 
myself, if I would present the inclosed letter of introduction to 
the minister I should certainly find it very much to my advan- 
tage. I thought it over, Bertie, and it seemed to me that it 
would be playing it rather low down to use a religious organi- 
zation to my own advantage when I condemned them in the 
abstract. It was a sore temptation, but I destroyed the letter. 

I had one or two pieces of luck in the way of accidental 
cases, One (which was of immense importance to me) was that 
of a grocer named Haywood, who fell down in a fit outside the 
door of his shop. I was passing on my way to see a poor laborer 
with typhoid. You may believe that I saw my chance, bustled 
in, treated the man, conciliated the wife, tickled the child, and 


By A. CONAN 


DOYLE. 


gained over the whole household. He had these attacks period- 
ically, and made an arrangement with me by which I was to 
deal with him, and we were to balance bills against each other. 
It was a ghoulish compact, by which a fit to him meant butter 
and bacon to me, while a spell of health for Haywood sent me 
back to dry bread and saveloys. However, it enabled me to put 
by for the rent many a shilling which must otherwise have gone 
in food. At last, however, the poor fellow died, and there was 
our final settlement. 

Two small accidents occurred near my door (it was a busy 
crossing), and though I got little enough from either of them, 
I ran down to the newspaper office on each occasion, and had 
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Reform Must not be Side=tracked. 


F there was any one issue 
more than another which 
determined the result of the 
last election in this city it 
was that of the reform of 
our police department and 
the purification of the police 
courts. The exposure of the 
rottenness of these depart- 
ments, and the debauchery 
of practically everybody 
connected with them, accentuated tremendously the de- 
mand for the introduction of methods and principles of 
administration in harmony with the highest civic senti- 
ment. The voters of all classes recognized the perils 
which menaced the public safety and individual security 
under the corrupt domination which had intrenched itself 
in the cupidity of public officials. They realized that so 
long as the police was in league with the vicious forces, 
and the police courts were a shelter to criminals of every 
grade, it would be impossible to achieve genuine and com- 
plete reform in any direction, administrative or execu- 
tive. It was supposed when, as a result of this pervading 
conviction, the Tammany power was broken and a reform 
Legislature was elected, it would proceed at once to enact 
laws embodying the popular demand. But up to this hour 
nothing whatever in a practical way has been done to carry 
out the popular wish. All the measures looking to the 
reform of the police department and the lower courts have 
been side-tracked at Albany ; and it is becoming a matter 
of grave doubt whether any legislation will be enacted 
which will secure the fruits of the popular victory over 
corrupt partisanship. Indeed, it is openly proclaimed that 
so far as the police courts are concerned nothing at all will 
be done until certain ‘‘ arrangements” can be made in the 
interest of individuals and partisan factions who assume to 
be superior to the popular will. 

We are unwilling to believe that the Republicans of the 
Legislature will so far forget their duty to the public as to 
permit unworthy partisan considerations to control their 
action in this most important matter. They oughf to 
undersiand that a failure in this regard will expose them 
to overwhelming -condemnation and their party to grave 
disaster. The people of this city and State meant what 
they said when they declared by their votes last November 
that cleanly and honest government must be assured to 
this metropolis. They will not look with complacency 
upon any attempts at compromise or any neglect to carry 
out, literally, the engagements which the party made as to 
this question. 





The police department is incapable, as now 
constituted, of reformation in any other way than by a 
complete and thorough reconstruction. Legislation must 
be had which will provide for its rehabilitation upon a 
basis of absolute competency and integrity. The idea that 
it can be made what the people expect it to be by the re 
tention at its head of the superintendent who, by his own 
sworn testimony, has been part and parcel of the scandal- 
ous perversion of its functions which has made it so offen- 
As to the 
police courts, the same principle must be applied. They 


sive in the public eye, is simply intolerable. 


must be legislated out of existence and new courts created 
in their stead. If it is impossible, as the old adage‘has it, 
to make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear, it is impossible to 
have in this city decent and respectable police courts with 
magistrates who are mainly ignorant and incapable, and in 
some cases of vicious character and corrupt lives. 

The duty of the Republicans of the Legislature is so plain 
that it is amazing that they should undertake to evade it 
for asinglemoment. There is no possible excuse fordelay. 
It is an insult to the intelligence of the people that these 
legislators should make the wishes of individuals in this 
matter paramount to the public will. That will should be 
respected and carried out. No party can maintain itself 
before the people which shilly-shallies in a matter of such 
supreme concern as this, and undertakes upon any pretense 
whatever to escape the fulfillment of pledges deliberately 
made to the electorate. And any attempt to ‘ hang up” 
or to defeat necessary legislation as to these matters of 
reform, and so perpetuate the corrupt combinations which 
have heretofore existed between so-called Republican 
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leaders and the magnates of Tammany Hall, ought to, and 
will, expose the participants therein to a suspicion of per- 
sonal participation in the profits of ‘‘ deals ” and combines 
so carried out and maintained. 


English Business [ethods. 


F English newspapers are to be be- 
law lieved, the management of corporate 
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enterprises in Great Britain is in 
many instances quite as disereditable 
L., 





as the management of similar in- 
terests in our own country. Invest- 






ors there suffer as largely from the 
(_f sharp practices of cunning financiers 
a \ as do those of our own confiding folk 

y a who are eager to be rich without any 

a ak effort of theirown. During the year 
1893, according to a report recently published, over one 
thousand British companies, with two hundred and _ five 
million dollars of capital, were wound up, while during 
1894 nearly two-thirds of all the companies formed failed 
to establish themselves as permanent enterprises. In nearly 
all of these cases fraudulent methods were employed to 
entice credulous investors to risk and lose their savings. 
As the London Spectator puts it, ‘‘ malpractices begin with 
the prospectus, and continue to liquidation.” Properties 
which were practically worthless were disposed of for 


enormous sums by means of infamously lying representa- 
tions ; but the misleading statements were so adroitly 
phrased as to make the criminal indictment of the offend- 
ers difficult, if not actually impossible. The Spectator, 
commenting on this latter fact, remarks : 

‘‘It looks as if there were something amiss with the machinery of 
criminal procedure ; and still more so when we find that ‘so long as 
promoters abstain from direct misrepresentation, and so long as it can- 
not be shown that they have been actuated by dishonest intention 
(which is always extremely difficult of proof), no satisfactory remedy 
for omissions which are calculated to mislead appears to exist... Many 
such examples of the inadequacy of the criminal law appear in the 
pages of this most instructive report. We read of a bankrupt who * car- 
ried on an unprofitable business as a bleacher,’ with assets admitted to 
be worth little over five hundred pounds. After two unsuccessful at- 
tempts a company was formed to carry on this enterprise, which the 
vender consented to part with for five thousand pounds in cash and ten 
thousand pounds inshares. The registrar remarked that ‘a more abom- 
inable attempt to impose upon the public he had never known. It was a 
gross attempt at fraud.’ And the report adds : ‘There does not, how- 
ever, appe*r to be any provision in the criminal law which would affect 
such a case, while civil proceedings could only mean useless costs.’ If 
these things are so, it is more than high time that the criminal law 
should be brought into touch with the vagaries of venders and company 
promoters. Legislation cannot correct the evilaltogether ; credulity and 
dishonesty cannot be Gone away with by act of Parliamerft ; but it is 
evident that there are many loopholes which might easily be bricked up, 
and that the investor might be protected to a considerable extent against 
his own folly and other mea ¢ deceit.” 

What is here said as to the inadequacy of English law 
forthe proper punishment of dishonest practices in con- 
nection with corporation management applies with equal 
force to the situation in our own country, where stock- 
watering, with all its attendant rascalities, is rapidly be- 
coming a national vice. It is the baldest nonsense to as- 
sume that these fraudulent practices cannot be to some 
extent restrained. The rigid application of the principle 
of personal liability to all organizers and managers of cor- 
porate interests, up to the full alleged value of their hold 
ings, would operate in many cases as a wholesome restraint. 
The investment of the law officers of the State with full 
authority to prosecute remorselessly, under penalty for 
neglect to do so, all promoters and managers of fraudulent 
enterprises, would contribute something to the same énd. 
The financier who, being apparently exemplary in private 
life, ‘‘ puts on a questionable code of ethics with his office- 
coat,”’ and does not scruple to lie and cheat in order to 
grow rich, is no less a criminal than the highwayman who 
plunders his victims openly and above board, and the law 
which punishes the one should be made equal to the pun- 
ishment of the other. 


A Culture Chart. 


ak table published by The Bookman, which gives the 
names of works that are selling most readily in the chief 
cities of the United States, is of great interest to all who 
have the culture of the republic at heart. It is a sort of 
intellectual storm-chart, on which observing eyes can see 
the areas of mental high pressure, and on which the waves 
of fadism are clearly defined. From the East a wave of 
Trilbyness is moving with remarkable velocity in all direc- 
tions, except toward Boston, and the receding wave of ‘* Wo 
man’s Literature” is still noticeable at Indianapolis, where 
‘Marcella” is being read. In Boston, where the woman 
with perfect feet—who unfortunately made some missteps 
—is disdained, a book of charades is having a remarkable 
sale. Albany, Buffalo, Cincinnati, and Chicago are solely 
given over to fiction. Though light reading predominates 
every where, there is still a saving remnant devoted to soci- 
ology, evolution, economics, and kindred subjects in New 
York, Rochester, Hartford, and Minneapolis. 

At atime when leaders of thought the world over are 
looking 1torth biliously from their watch-towers and mourn- 
ing a widespread intellectual decadence, these scattered 
evidences of high thinking are to be regarded with chas- 
tened joy. They make but a poor showing in this chart, it 
is true, yet the day of the little things must not be de- 
spised, and perhaps these are the lumps of leaven that will 
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yet leaven the whole mass, In Washington a book of 
“Wise, Witty, and Wicked Maxims” is being purchased 
eagerly, from which it may be inferred that many Con- 
eressmen have been preparing to deliver clever speeches. 
On the whole the chart is very satisfactory, for if fiction is 
being widely read it is all of a high class. But what is to 
be said of Boston, the reputed home of American culture ? 
Have the powerful thinkers of the Hub already solved all 
the problems of life that they are now grappling with 
charades ? Is there nothing left in occultism for them ? 
Have Browning and Meredith been fully studied and un- 
derstood ? Have Masterlink and Ibsen ceased to interest ? 
Can they find no author worthy of their gray matter, or 
have they already investigated all, and are they but resting 
on their oars, waiting for a new symbolist to arise ? Truly, 
the case of Boston devoting itself to charades is a matter 
for investigation, perhaps sorrow, 


Indecency in the Pulpit. 
ee 
Fe al HERE has been no greater 
es 


outrage on decency, no more 
despicable prostitution of 
the pulpit to a scandalous 
use, than was perpetrated, 
two Sundays ago, by a 
clergyman of this city in a 
sermon apropos of the 
Gould -Castellane marriage. 
From beginning to end the 
discourse was indecorous and 
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unchristian. The excuse that it was meant to be of gen- 
eral application does not alter the fact that it was deliber- 
ately insulting and was interpreted by every one who heard 
it as personal to one particular family. Indeed, certain 
phrases employed by the preacher were in this respect 
direct and specific, the fami'y being at one time expressly 
named and definitely criticised. 

Now it is perhaps true that most Americans would pre- 
fer that American women should find husbands among 
their own countrymen. It is true, too, that marriages for 
mere money or the bauble of a title profane and debase the 
most sacred of human relations, and often result unhap- 
pily. Unquestionably this tendency is a legitimate subject 
of impersonal criticism. But upon what evidence does any 
sensational preacher conclude that a marriage between the 
daughter of a millionaire and the owner of a title cannot 
possibly be sincere and pure of motive—may not have in it 
just as much of genuine affection, and be in every respect 
as sacred and holy, as that of other persons less conspic- 
uous ? And where in the Book he pretends to expound, or 
the commission he holds as an ambassador of the Christ, 
does he find any warrant for lugging the name of a pure- 
hearted woman into his public discourse and holding her 
up to ridicule and derision because she chooses, presum- 
ably, to consult her heart in the bestowal of her hand ? 
Would he welcome or applaud such an intrusion into the 
privacy of his own family life, with his own sister or child 
as the special object of assault ? Does he believe that the 
real evil against which he declaims will be cured by whole- 
sale philippics, or minimized by animadversions which be- 
tray virulent malignity and a thirst for notoriety in about 
equal proportions ? 

Of course, ministers of this sensational sort, who preach 
everything else but the simple gospel—who crowd aside 
the problems of human sin and the redemption of the sin- 
ner in order that they may achieve conspicuity by spectac- 
ular discussions of less weighty themes—will always com- 
mand a hearing. So does Colonel Ingersoll in his assaults 
upon the most sacred and helpful beliefs of mankind. 
But nobody believes that society is bettered by his in- 
fidel teachings, or that one human soul has ever found life 
brighter or sweeter because of his interpretation of its 
meaning and destiny. So the preacher who, in his hunger 
for the applause of the groundlings, forgets the dignity 
and purpose of his office, and imports into the discharge of 
a serious duty the methods of the charlatan, may catch the 
eye and car of people of a certain sort, but he makes no 
serious impression upon thoughtful minds and accomplishes 
no valuable end. The only result of his mistaken course is 
that he brings into contempt a calling which, because of 
what it stands for, should be held in reverence of all. 


The Use of Money in Elections. 


Tue result of the election in Connecticut in 1892 occa- 
sioned great surprise. It had been confidently expected 
that the electoral vote of the State would be cast for Gen- 
eral Harrison. This confidence was based upon the fact 
that asa result of Republican tariff legislation the State 
had greatly increased in prosperity, not only in general 
manufactures but in its farming interests as well. When 
the votes were counted, however, it was found that Mr. 
Cleveland had a plurality of 5,867, as against a plurality of 
336 in the election of 1888. The returns further showed 
that the aggregate vote had been swollen from 153,875 in 
1888 to 163,392 in 1892. Of this increase the Republicans 
had received but 2,429. No honest explanation of this sur- 
prising result was made at the time, and it has always been 
believed that it was due to corrupt methods. This sus- 
picion is now confirmed by ex-Governor Waller, the well- 
known Democrat, who, in a letter recently published, de- 


clares that at least one hundred thousand dollars was spent 
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by his party in the Presidential election of that year. In 
other words, the electoral vote of Connecticut was bought 
outright for Grover Cleveland at the very time when he 
was charging the Republicans with attempts to buy the 
Presidency. Governor Waller, in his letter, declares that 
if he is given an opportunity by a Legislative committee he 
will undertake to prove to the satisfaction of everybody, 
and out of the mouths of State and local committeemen, 
that the amount stated by him to have been used illegiti- 
mately was below rather than in excess of the fact. He 
declares, however, that Democrats were not the only of- 
fenders ; the Republicans also, he avers, used a large 
amount of money in the same election. He does not un- 
dertake to prove this statement or name the amount of 
money spent ; but if there is any evidence to sustain the 
charge it ought to be produced at once, and Republicans 
should assist in discovering the truth. 

It has been repeatedly declared, and has become a matter 
of almost general belief, that the Connecticut electorate is 
one of the most corrupt in the Union, the estimate of its 
purchasable vote reaching as high a figure as twenty thou- 
sand. It is freely alleged, too, and by persons who are in 
position to speak authoritatively, that legislation in that 
State is very largely influenced by money considerations. 
Possibly the charges as to both matters are exaggerated, it 
may be altogether unfounded, but now that an opportunity 
is given to disprove them, if they are capable of disproof, 
the Legislature owes it to the people of the State to em- 
brace it and get at the bottom facts. The Hartford Courant 
strongly urges an investigation, declaring that if the Legis 
lature, after all that has been said, fails to ‘‘appoint a 
genuine committee of inquiry, the people will be pro- 
foundly disappointed, and, more than that, will believe 
that the fear of exposure prevented such action. No rev- 
elation could be worse for the State than the failure to 
inquire.” The New Haven Register, an influential Demo- 
cratic organ, unites in this demand for an honest and thor- 
ough investigation. 








THE action of the New York Legislature in enacting a 
law prohibiting the display of foreign flags on public 


buildings in this State, except upon occasions when a for- 
eigner shall be a guest of the nation or State, will have the 
unqualified approval of a great majority of our people. 
The practice which has grown up in this city and else- 
where of displaying, upon all sorts of occasions, the flags 
of all nationalities, big and little, to which citizens or resi- 
dents of alien birth may once have owed allegiance, has 
never had any justification in sound policy, being inspired 
by a feeling altogether un-American, and it is matter for 
astonishment that its positive prohibition has been so long 
delayed. 
* 

THE city of Savannah ought to be proud of its mayor. 
The prompt and decisive way in which he dealt with the 
recent riotous demonstration against an ex-priest who pro 
posed to lecture on ‘‘ Catholicism”’ afforded an illustration 
of official courage and fidelity to the public interests which 
is as refreshing as it is unusual. The time has passed when 
freedom of speech can be assailed with impunity anywhere 
in this country, and in maintaining that right, by an asser- 
tion of all the power at his command, Mayor Meyers ren- 
dered a public service of the very highest value. Any 
concession to the lawless and murderous mob which con- 
fronted him would have been in the last degree disgraceful 
and inexcusable. It is gratifying to observe thatthe mayor's 
course was cordially approved by all the better elements of 
the community without regard to sectarian lines. 

* 

THE confidence of the citizens of Pennsylvania in the 
Democratic party does not appear to have been increased 
by its recent exploits in Congress and elsewhere. The Phila- 
delphia Press says that *‘the Republican majorities given 
at the recent local elections aggregate for the State a total 
somewhat exceeding the majority given last November. 
While not accurately computed, it has been fairly estimated 
as amounting to nearly three hundred thousand.” There 
can be no doubt as to the meaning of these figures. They 
show that the people are becoming more and more con- 
firmed in their abhorrence of Democratic methods and in 
their determination to put an end, in all departments of 
administration, to its inefficient and pernicious control. If 
the Republicans are wise enough to recognize their oppor- 
tunity, and live up honestly to their pledges, the party 
can hold power indefinitely in all the more important 


States of the Union. 
* 


Tue free-silver men are claiming the defeat of Senator 
Dolph, of Oregon, as an evidence of the popularity of their 
doctrines in that far Western State. The claim, however, 
is not justified by the facts. Senator Dolph has been an 
uncompromising opponent of the demand for the free coin- 
age of silver, and the opposition to his re-election came 
from the silver element in the Legislature, but General 
George W. McBride, who succeeds him, is not identified 
with that party, and will not give it aid or encouragement, 
General McBride has an honorable record as a public 
officer, having served in the Legislature and as Secretary 
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of State, and is thoroughly identified with the history and 
the interests of the commonwealth he is now to represent 
in a larger and more responsible sphere. Senator Dolph’s 
retirement will be regretted by all who can appreciate 
faithful and patriotic public service, but it is gratifying 
to know that his seat is to be filled by one worthy of the 
place, both in point of personal character and intellectual 
equipment. 
* 

Ir the reports from Jerusalem are correct, the Ameri- 
can tourists who are invading the holy city are likely to 
experience a good deal of discomfort and inconvenience. 
During the past five or six weeks nearly one thousand 
tourists have sailed from this country for Egypt and Pales- 
tine, and during the present month these and hundreds of 
others will need accommodations within the walls of the 
ancient and sacred capital. The city is well provided with 
hotels, and there are hospices and other places of enter 
tainment, but the capacity of all of them united is not 
equal to the demand which is created by the unexpected 
throng of visitors. Now, however, that winter excursions 
to the Holy Land have become the fashion, it will not be 
long before American enterprise supplies the deficiency in 
the way of hotel accommodations, and within two or three 
years, no doubt, tourists will find there houses of entertain- 
ment quite as ample and luxurious as those uf more mod- 
ern cities. It is mentioned as a curious incident of a re- 
cent incursion of American pilgrims that a reunion of 
brothers of the Masonic order, arranged by the pasha of 
Jerusalem and the local brotherhood, took place in the 
quarries of Solomon, in whose reign the mystic order is 
believed by many to have had its origin. 

* 

DEAN Hoe, the genial and hearty English divine who 
has recently concluded a lecture tour in this country, sum- 
med up his impressions of America and Americans in an 
interview in the Tribune which reflects at once his judicial 
temper and his abounding good nature. The dean, who is 
one of the most popular and powerful preachers in Eng- 
land, speaks with great enthusiasm and true appreciation 
of leading features of our national life, and the possibili- 
ties within our reach, being especially impressed with our 
educational system, which he describes as greatly superior 
to that of Great Britain. He appears to have been equally 
pleased with our higher institutions of learning, and he 
ventures the opinion, which some may regard as heretical, 
that while these institutions lack the age and antiquity of 
the great seats of learning in England, it is quite possible 
“that a college founded ten years ago may turn out as 
good scholars as one founded by Alfred the Great.” The 
faults which the good dean finds in us are chiefly three, 
namely—the power of money in politics, the sensational 
character of our daily newspapers, and the habitual over- 
crowding of cars and other public conveyances. His criti- 
cisms on all these points are just, and are stated with a 
moderation which emphasizes their force. No more seri- 
ous danger menaces our institutions than the corruptibility 
of the electorate, and the increasing use of money in 
controlling legislation and the purchase of offices of trust 
and responsibility. 


Men and Things. 
** This passeth yeer by yeer and day by day.” 


I HAVE just received a pamphlet issued by the Junior 
Army and Navy Stores of London, which gives some very 
interesting facts about that famous co-operative associa- 
tion. American visitors to London know the headquarters 
of the stores in Waterloo Place almost as well as they know 
the Tower or the Abbey, but they do not know that in this 
very York House in Waterloo Place one of the most inter 
esting and successful experiments in modern co-operation 
is being carried on, and has been for the last sixteen years. 
The society was founded by Major Fdmund Clench in 1879, 
with a share capital of five hundred thousand dollars, in 
shares of five dollars each, which was subscribed in a very 
few months, and business commenced, where it has ever 
since been carried on, Everything can be purchased in this 
one building, from a‘‘ needle to a man-of-war,” at a cost 
ten or fifteen per cent. lower than that of ordinary shops, 
and of a quality the best. When it is said that the business 
transacted during the year amounts to something like three 
million dollars, its extent and importance can be readily 
seen. And, added to the immense saving to all sharehold- 
ers in the ‘‘ Junior’’ on their purchases during the vear, 
there is a five-per-cent. dividend declared annually. 

How long will it be before New-Yorkers and other city 
residents all over the country become aware of the mani- 
fold advantages of co-operative store-keeping on a large 
scale, and begin to put it into practical operation ? Not 
until experience has engendered a feeling in them that 
thriftiness is not an ignoble trait, and that a care about the 
expenses of living is not petty. 

It is to be regretted that the good people of Hoboken 
were so unwise as to seek the aid of the police department 
in their recent attempt to suppress Colonel Robert Inger- 
soll. Their action simply served to advertise his lecture, 
and he talked to a full house, where otherwise empty 
Give Mr. 
Ingersoll time enough and he will suppress himself. 
Mr. Benjamin Kidd, in his very admirable book, ‘* Social 


benches would have been his chief auditors. 
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Evolution,” says: ‘‘It would be a great mistake to view 
now as representative of the time, the aggressive and merely 
destructive form of unbelief which finds expression in the 
writings and addresses of Colonel Ingersoll.” Which simply 
means that the times have outgrown him. He lags behind, 
superfluous ; none but the vulgar being found to listen, 
agape, to his cruel and dangerous teachings. For it is cruel 
as well as dangerous to take from the ignorant any pos- 
sible moral restraint which they may find in faith. It is 
always nobler and for the better part to give and to build 
up rather than to take away and destroy. 





Mr. Oscar Wilde pursues his even way with a serenity 
and placid self-satisfaction that must be begotten by his 
unfailing success at everything he touches. His latest play, 
‘The Importance of Being in Earnest,” has just succeeded 
the ill-fated ‘‘ Guy Domville ” at the St. James in London, 
and the English papers bring word of a very auspicious 
and gratifying first night. Of the play, which is almost a 
farcical comedy, its author is reported to have said : ‘‘ The 
first act is ingenious, the second beautiful, and the third 
abominably clever”; and till we have opportunity to judge 
for ourselves we can afford to take his word for it. 

I have seen most of the livine-pictures shown in the col- 
lections of Messrs. Koster & Bial, and Kilayni this winter, 
and each successive sight causes greater wonder in my 
mind as to their reason for being. They bear about the 
same relation to art that a ‘‘ penny dreadful” bears to lit- 
erature, and, when they are not stupid, border very closely 
on vulgar indecency. Their popularity depends solely 
upon the prurient curiosity of a low-toned public, and after 
they have run their course we may expect some of the 
naive spectacles given at the ‘‘ Ambassadeurs”’ — and after 
that, fumigation ! Louis Evan SHIPMAN. 


People Talked About. 


FREDERICK DOUGLASS had the characteristic fondness 
of his race for music, and that more than anything else was 
the chief factor in developing his eloquence as an orator. 
As a boy he was attracted to a neighboring Methodist 
church by a desire to join in the singing, and it was at this 
church that he made his first endeavors to speak in public. 
His impromptu efforts at oratory won the praise of his 
friends, which stimulated in him a desire to become an 
orator. Mr. Douglass was most generous in his chsrities 
to colored people, from whom his prominence invited ap- 
peals for aid. Yet he was thrifty to a degree rare in one 
of his blood, and it is believed that the estate he left is 
worth more than two hundred thousand dollars. 

—Mr. H. H. Kohlsaat, of Chicago, who is now in New 
York renewing his former negotiations for the purchase of 
the New York 7ribune, made his million or more in baking 
and selling bread to the Chicago public. Then he retired and 
purchased the Chicago Inter-Ocean, which he sold last year. 
Now he wants to buy the Tribune. Whitelaw Reid, the 
editor and owner of the controlling interest, who is in de- 
clining health, is now in Egypt. Mr. Reid and his father- 
in-law own seventy-nine shares of the 7ridune’s one han- 
dred shares, and they hold their interest at three million 
dollars. This would make the total value of the New York 
Tribune about four million dollars, which seems a trifle 
high. 

—Mrs. Margaret Deland, author of *‘ John Ward, Preach- 
er,” is a great favorite in Boston. Sue is the owner of one 
of the largest mastiffs in the city, who accompanies his 
fond mistress in all her walks and rambles. He is noted 
for his politeness to smaller and inferior dogs,“frequently 
giving up some choice morsel to mongrel curs. Mrs. De- 
land’s home is a cozy house in one of the oldest but most 
pleasant streets in the city, where a glimpse of the blue 
waters of the Charles River may be obtained from a bay 
window over the front door. She devotes the entire morn- 
ing to writing. Whether a volume of poems or a new 
novel is to be announced is not whispered in literary circles. 
—Although Stanley J. Weyman has only recently become 
a popular idol in romantic: literature, it is reported that he 
received thirty thousand dollars in royalties from his pub- 
lisher last year. It is likely that this money has already 
found its way into British consols and other substantial 
securities, for Mr. Weyman is a man of thrift and of quiet 
tastes. The novelist is seen very rarely in London society, 
for which he has as little liking as he has for being lionized, 
and which he avoids. He prefers life in the country, 





where he can ride and hunt and commune with nature in 
the intervals of writing. 

-A man who has been attracting attention as a news 
paper and magazine writer is John R. Spears, of the New 
York Sun. He came to New York from the Buffalo Zz- 
press, on Which he was a reporter. Before that he was 
editor for five years of the Silver Creek Local, a Chautauqua 
County weekly. His education was obtained chiefly dur 
ing the three years he served as a cadet at the United States 
Naval Academy. He is one of the most versatile and in 
teresting of present writers. LesLIn’s WEEKLY has pub- 
lished a number of contributions from his pen, and has 
others yet in store. 

=Réjane commands a higher price for her talents than 
even a favorite prima-donna. According to excellent Paris 
authority she receives sixteen hundred dollars for every 
performance, and in addition her manager pays her ex- 
penses and provides her with a maid and a dressmaker, 
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THE WATER-TOWER IN USE AT A RECENT FIRE ON BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY.—Photograph by C. C. Langill. 








A FIRE ON THE WATER-FRONT. 
Photograph by Bolles. 


FIGHTING 


The Metropolitan Fire 
Department in Action. 


Most New-Yorkers have a complacent idea that our 
metropolitan fire department, as regards personne! and 
equipment, and in consequence as regards efficiency, com 
pares favorably with the best in any city in the world. In 
this opinion, most New-Yorkers are quite correct. Yet it 
is with them perhaps more a matter of faith than of actual 
observation, inasmuch as the really important fires usually 
occur in the night-time, and often in outlying or inaccessi 
ble districts. A {ireon Broadway in the day-time, atan hour 
when people are out and about, furnishes a grand oppor 
tunity to thousands, and is invariably an immense success as 
aspectacle. There have been, happily, but two such spec- 
tacular events on Broadway, of late years. One was the 
burning, about five years ago, of the large iron building, the 
grim skeleton of which still looms over Union Square, west. 
The other was the fire in the five-story stone building on the 
southwest corner of Broadway and Twenty-second Street, 
on a recent afternoon, to which our illustration on this 
page relates. This occasion was notable for bringing into 
effective operation, before the eyes of admiring citizens, 
those modern appliances devised within the last few years 
to meet the changed conditions under which the fighting of 
the flames now has to be conducted. The most important 
of these new appliances is the water-tower—a for:nidable 
engine with a steel extension frame or mast attached, by 
means of which the nozzle of a hose can be carried up and 
held a hundred and fifty feet in the air, to the upper win 
dows or roof of the tallest building, amidst flame and smoke. 
where no fireman could go. The end or beak of the jointed 
‘*tower” also acts automatically as a battering-ram, in 
cases where closed doors or windows prevent the stream of 
water from reaching the fire. The towers played a very 
conspicuous r6le in the extinguishing of this recent Broad 
way conflagration, which started in Pach’s photograph 
gallery on the top floor. The chemicals in the place spread 
the flames so rapidly that the whole upper floor was almost 
instantly ablaze ; but at this point the firemen, under the 
energetic command of Chief Bonner, got the fire under con 
trol and saved the building, with comparatively small 
damage. 

We also illustrate on this page the method of fighting 
fires on the water-fronts of this and adjacent cities. In 
these cases fire-tugs are brought into operation, and render 
effective service in pouring great streams of water upon the 
endangered premises. Two or more of these boats are at- 
tached to the city fire department. The Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company has a number of such boats connected 
with its efficient fire service at Jersey City, where its im- 
mense terminal buildings are located, and where several 
Atlantic steamship companies have their wharves in close 
contiguity 


MODERN APPLIANCES FOR THE EXTINGUISHMENT OF FIRES. 
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OLD-TIME SPORTS. 
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The Stark Munro Letters. 


(Continued from front page.) 

the gratification of seeing in the evening edi- 
tion that ‘‘ the driver, though much shaken, is 
pronounced by Dr. Stark Munro, of Oakley 
Villa, to have suffered no serious injury.” As 
Cullingworth used to say, it is hard enough for 
the young doctor to push his name into any 
publicity, and he must take what little chances 
he has. Perhaps the fathers of the profession 
would shake their heads over such a proceeding 
in a little provincial journal, but I was never 
able to discover that any of them were very 
averse from seeing their own names appended 
to the bulletin of some sick statesman in the 
Times. 

And then there came another and a more seri- 
ous accident. This would be about two months 
after the beginning, though already I find it 
hard to put things in their due order. A law- 
yer in the town, of the name of Dickson, was 
riding past my windows when the horse reared 
up and fell upon him. I was eating saveloys in 
the back room at the time, but I heard the 
noise and rushed to the door in time to meet the 
crowd who were carrying him in. They flooded 
into my house, thronged my hall, dirtied my 
consulting-room, and even pushed their way 
into my back room, which they found elegantly 
furnished with a portmanteau, a lump of bread, 
and a cold sausage. 

However, I had no thought for any one but 
my patient, who was groaning most dreadfully. 
I saw that his ribs were right, tested his joints, 
ran my hand down his limbs, and concluded 
that there was no break or dislocation. He had 
strained himself in such a way, however, that 
it was very painful to him to sit or to walk. I 
sent for an open carriage, therefore, and con- 
veyed him to his home ; I sitting with my most 
professional air, and he standing straight up be- 
tween my hands. The carriage went at a walk, 
and the crowd trailed behind, with all the folk 
looking out of the windows, so that a more 
glorious advertisement could not be conceived. 
It looked like the advance-guard of a circus. 
Once at his house, however, professional eti- 
quette demanded that I should hand the case 
over to the family attendant, which I did with 
as good a grace as possible—not without some 
lingering hope that the old-established prac- 
titioner might say: ‘‘ You have taken such very 
good care of my patient, Dr. Munro, that I 
should not dream of removing him from your 
hands.” On the contrary, he snatched it away 
from me with avidity, and I retired with some 
credit, an excellent advertisement, and a 
guinea. 

These are one or two of the points of interest 
which show above the dead monotony of my 
life—small enough, as you see, but even a sand- 
hill looms large in Holland. In the main it isa 
dreary, sordid record of shillings gained and 
shillings spent—of scraping for this and scrap- 
ing for that, with ever some fresh slip of blue 
paper fluttering down upon me, left so jauntily 
by the tax-collector, and meaning such a dead- 
weight pull tome. The irony of my paying a 
poor-rate used to amuse me. I should have 
been collecting it. Thrice ata crisis I pawned 
my watch, and thrice I rallied and rescued it. 
But bow am I to interest you in the details of 
such a career? Now, if a fair countess had 
been so good as to slip on a piece of orange- 
peel before my door, or if the chief merchant in 
the town had been saved by some tour de force 
upon my part, or if I had been summoned out 
at midnight to attend some nameless person in 
a lonely house, with a princely fee for silence, 
then I should have something worthy of your 
attention. But the long months and months 
during which I listened to the throb of the 
charwoman’s heart and the rustle of the green- 
grocer’s lungs present little which is not dull 
and dreary. No good angels came my way. 

Wait a bit, though! One did. I was awak- 


ened at six in the morning one day by a ring- 


ing at my bell, and creeping to the angle of the 
stair I saw through the glass a stout gentleman 
in a top-hat outside. Much excited, with a 
thousand guesses capping one another in my 
head, I ran back, pulled on some clothes, rushed 
down, opened the door, and found myself, in the 
gray morning light, face to face with Horton. 
The good fellow had come down from Merton 
in an excursion train and had been traveling 
all night. He had an umbrella under his arm, 
and two great straw baskets in each hand 
which contained, when unpacked, a cold leg of 
mutton, half a dozen of beer, a bottle of port, 
and all sorts of pastries and luxuries. We had 
a great day together, and, when he rejoined his 
excursion in the evening, he left a very much 
cheerier man than he had found. 

Talking of cheerfulness, you misunderstand 
me, Pertie, if you think (as you seem to imply) 
that | take a dark view of things. It is true 
that I discard some consolations which you pos- 
sess, because I cannot convince myself that they 
are genuine ; but in this world, at least, I see 
immense reason for hope, and as to the sext I 
aim confident that all will be for the best, From 
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annihilation to beatification I am ready to adapt 
myself to whatever the great Designer’s secret 
plan may be. 

But there is much in the prospects of this 
world to set a man’s heart singing Good is ris- 
ing and evil sinking, like oil and water in a 
bottle. The race is improving. There are far 
fewer criminal convictions. There is far more 
education. People sin less and think more. 
When I meet a brutal-looking fellow I often 
think that he and his type may soon be as ex- 
tinct as the great auk. I am not sure that in 
the interest of the ’ologies we ought not to pickle 
a few specimens of Bill Sykes to show our chil- 
dren’s children what sort of a person he was. 

And then, the more we progress the more we 
tend to progress. We advance not in arith- 
metical but in geometrical progression. We 
draw compound interest on the whole capital 
of knowledge and virtue which has been accu- 
mulated since the dawning of time. Some eighty 
thousand years are supposed to have existed 
between paleolithic and neolithic man. Yet in 
all that time he only learned to grind his flint 
stones instead of chipping them. But within 
our fathers’ lives what changes have there not 
been! The railway and the telegraph, chloro- 
form and applied electricity. Ten years now 
go farther than a thousand then, not so much 
on account of our finer intellects as because the 
light we have shows us the way to more. Pri- 
meval man stumbled along with peering eyes 
and slow, uncertain footsteps. Now we walk 
briskly toward our unknown goal. 

And I wonder what that goal is to be! I 
mean, of course, as far as this world is con- 
cerned. Ever since man first scratched hiero- 
glyphics upon an ostracon, or scribbled with 
sepia upon papyrus, he must have wondered, 
as we wonder to-day. I suppose that we do 
know a little more than they. We have an are 
of about three thousand years given us from 
which to calculate out the course to be described 
by our descendants, but that arc is so tiny when 
compared to the vast ages which Providence 
uses in working out its designs that our deduc- 
tions from it must, I think, be uncertain. Will 
civilization be swamped by barbarism ? It hap- 
pened once before because the civilized were 
tiny specks of light in the midst of darkness. 
But what, for example, could break down the 
great country in which you dwell? No; our 
civilization will endure and grow more com- 
plex. Man will live in the air and below the 
water. Preventive medicine will develop untia 
old age shall become the sole cause of death. 
Education and a more socialistic scheme of 
society will do away with crime. The English- 
speaking races will unite, with their centre in 
the United States. Gradually the European 
states will follow their example. War will be- 
come rare, but more terrible. The forms of re- 
ligion will be abandoned, but the essence will 
be maintained so that one universal creed 
will embrace the whole civilized earth, which will 
rr-ach trust in that central power which will 
be as unknown then as now. That’s my horo- 
scope, and after that the solar system may be 
ripe for picking. But Bertie Swanborough and 
Stark Munro will be blowing about on the west 
wind, and dirtying the panes of careful house- 
wives, long before the half of it has come to 
pass. 

And then man himself will change, of course. 
The teeth are going rapidly. You've only to 
count the dentists’ brass plates in Birchespool to 
be sure of that. And the hair also. And the 
sight. Instinctively when we think of the more 
advanced type of young man we picture him as 
bald and with double eye-glasses. I am an ab- 
solute animal myself, and my only sign of ad- 
vance is that two of my back teeth are going. 
On the other hand, there is some evidence in 
favor of the development of the sixth sense— 
that of perception. If I had it now I should 
know that you are heartily weary of all my 
generalizations and dogmatism. 

And certainly there must be a spice of dog- 
matism in it when we begin laying down laws 
about the future, for how do we know that 
there are not phases of nature coming upon us 
of which we have formed no conception ? After 
all, a few seconds are a longer fraction of a day 
than an average life is of the period during 
which we know that the world has been in 
existence. But if a man lived only for a few 
seconds of daylight, his son the same, and his 
son the same, what would their united experi- 
ences after a hundred generations tell them of 
the phenomenon which we call night? So all 
our history and knowledge is no guarantee that 
our earth is not destined for experiences of 
which we can form no conception. 

But, to drop down from the universe to my 
own gnat’s-buzz of an existence, I think I have 
told you everything that might interest you of 
the first six months of my venture. Toward 
the end of that time my little brother Paul came 
down—and the best of companions he is. He 
shares the discomforts of my little ménage in 
the cheeriest spirit, takes me out of my blacker 
humors, goes long walks with me, is interested 
in all that interests me (1 always talk to him 
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exactly as if he were of my own age), and is 
qui‘e ready to turn his hand to anything, from 
boot-blacking to medicine-carrying. His one 
dissipation is cutting out of paper, or buying in 
lead (on the rare occasion when we find a sur- 
plus) an army of little soldiers, I have brought 
a patient into the consulting-room, and found a 
torrent of cavalry, infantry, and artillery pour- 
ing across the table. I have been myself at- 
tacked as I sat silently writing, and have look- 
ed up to find fringes of sharp-shooters pushing 
up toward me, columns of infantry in reserve, 
a troop of cavalry on my flank, while a battery 
of pea muzzle-loaders on the ridge of my med- 
ical dictionary has raked my whole position— 
with the round, smiling face of the general be- 
hind it all. I don’t know how many regiments 
he has on a peace footing, but if serious trouble 
were to break out, Lam convinced that every 
sheet of paper in the house would spring to arms. 

One morning I had a great idea, which has 
had the effect of revolutionizing our domestic 
economy. It was at the time when the worst 
pinch was over and when we had got back as 
far as butter and occasional tobacco, with a 
milkman calling daily, which gives you a great 
sense of swagger when you have not been used 
to it. 

‘Paul, my boy,” said I, ‘‘I see my way to 
fitting up this house with a whole staff of serv- 
ants for nothing.” 

He looked pleased but not surprised. He had 
a wholly unwarranted confidence in my powers, 
so that if I had suddenly declared that I saw 
my way to tilting Queen Victoria from her 
throne and seating myself upon it, he would 
have come without a question to aid and abet. 

I took a piece of paper and wrote : ‘‘ To Let. 
A basement floor in exchange for services. 
Apply—1, Oakley Villas.” 

‘There, Paul,” said I; ‘‘run down to the 
Evening News office and pay a shilling for 
three insertions.” 

There was no need of three insertions. One 
would have been ample. Within half an hour 
of the appearance of the first edition I had an 
applicant at the end of my bell-wire, and for 
the remainder of the evening Paul was usher- 
ing them in and I interviewing them, with 
hardly a break. I should have been prepared 
at the outset to take anything in a petticoat, 
but as we saw the demand increase, our con- 
ditions went up and up—white aprons, proper 
dress for answering door, doing beds and boots, 
cooking—we became more and more exacting. 
So at last we made our selection, a Miss Wot- 
ton, who asked leave to bring her sister with 
her. She was a hard-faced, brusque-mannered 
person, whose appearance in a bachelor’s house- 
hold was not likely to cause a scandal. Her 
nose was in itself a certificate of virtue. She 
was to bring her furniture into the base, aent, 
and I was to give her and her sister one of the 
two upper rooms for a bed-room. 

(To be continued.) 


Old=-time Southern Sports. 


LEAVING the great business world of the 
North, with all its cares and responsibilities and 
worriments, behind, and dropping one’s self into 
the easy-going, happy go-lucky home of hoe- 
cake and hominy, one is almost tempted to ask if 
the lot of the genuine Southern ‘‘ darkey ” isn’t, 
after all, about as near an approach to perfect 
happiness as can be attained this side of the 
celestial regions. Simplicity, contentment, and 
an utter lack of the ‘‘ general cussedness ” of 
civilization seem to be the characteristics of the 
negro of the South. Whether he be a ’long- 
shoreman or a farm hand, a day laborer in the 
town or a wood-chopper in the pines, he is in- 
variably found singing at his work, and if pos- 
sessed of a day’s ‘‘rations” and a bit of silver 
in his pocket, he apparently would not change 
places with Croesus himself. His home may be 
in the classic precincts of ‘‘ Jimtown,” and may 
be ventilated by cracks between the logs in lieu 
of windows, but it is a palace to him ; and so 
long as he is unmolested by politicians of his 
own or the other race, he is good-natured and 
civil, and comparatively free from vice. 

He is in his element when participating in the 
annual sports or games of the country, particu- 
larly if he is a contestant for prizes in the shape 
of money or something of more than ordinary 
value in his eyes. He then enters a sack or 
wheelbarrow race, or walks or climbs a greased 
pole, or scrambles for pennies, or does anything 
else on the programme, with a vim that makes 
the sand fly and the spectators shake with mer- 
riment. The utter absence of hippodroming, 
of ‘‘ science,” and of wrangling at these old-time 
games is most refreshing to the individual who 
has passed through all the vicissitudes of the 
professional games of the North. The darkey 
participant is too good-natured to “‘ kick,” and 
hence a referee’s or an umpire’s position at these 
games is a sinecure. 

The old-time sports are given once a year in 
different sections of the South, and always at- 
tract crowds of interested spectators, In some 
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sections the games last for nearly a week and 
are interspersed with dancing and hunting, 
barbecues, where the luscious shoat and suc- 
culent yam are the pieces de resistance, racing 
and trading of horses, and a general attempt 
by those bibulously constituted to put out of 
sight everything of an alcoholic nature in the 
vicinity. In spite of all the frolic and trading 
and consumption of spirits, it is very seldom 
that a brawl] is started or the peace of the com- 
munity disturbed. W. J. M. 


Northern Capital 
in the South. 


THE inducements which the Southern States 
have, within the past year or two, been offering 
to Northern capitalists and manufacturers to 
invest in the rich and almost untouched fields 
of the South, have just begun to bear fruit. It 
is very evident that the tide of Eastern capital 
has turned from the West. The recent. busi- 
ness depression has left the fields of investment 
in that section in bad odor, while those of 
the South, having come out of the panic un- 
scathed, are now the objective point of the idle 
money of the North. 

It is probable that there is no particular 
virtue in the South having emerged from the 
panic in better shape than the West; it un- 
doubtedly would have been in equally as ‘ bad 
a hole” if it had possessed the same opportu- 
nity to get there. 

The South in past years could not get credit 
at the North, while the West had it to an un- 
limited extent. The South necessarily could 
not borrow money, and as a consequence it 
owed little or none when the time of settlement 
came. 

The States of North and South Carolina and 
Georgia, particularly, are making strenuous 
efforts, through the instrumentality of their 
immigration commissioners and their railroads, 
to induce Northern manufacturers to locate 
cotton mills, and small capitalists to invest in 
and settle upon their farm lands. The big cot- 
ton manufacturers of the New England States 
have been approached, and several mills have 
already been located in North and South Caro- 
lina along the Seaboard Air Line, a railroad 
running from Norfolk through the Carolinas to 
Atlanta, while on the line of the same road 
several new towns have been, or are now being 
built by Northern people who, bringing their 
money and enterprise into the South, are about 
opening it up anew to commerce. These new- 
comers are not planting cotton, but are invest- 
ing their money in ways heretofore unthought 
of by the native. This feature is particularly 
noticeable in the town of Southern Pines, North 
Carolina, which three or four years ago con- 
sisted of what was apparently but a big, un- 
fertile, sandy plain covered with pine- trees, 
whose sole habitations consisted of two old 
shaken-down plantation houses, unpainted, and 
an eyesore even to its then barren condition. 
It is now a beautiful little town, inhabited by 
Pennsylvania, Connecticut, and New Hamp- 
shire people principally, who with accustomed 
Northern energy have erected tastefully - de- 
signed cottages and hotels, and are busy sup- 
plying Northern markets with fruits. 

The sandy, pine-covered plain for miles out- 
side of the town has been laid out into exten- 
sive vineyards and peach-orchards, rivaling in 
fertility the famous vineyards and orchards of 
New York, Ohio, and New Jersey. One or- 
chard alone which was shown the writer con- 
tained fifty thousand peach and. five thousand 
pear-trees, while the vineyards of one associa- 
tion of Niagara grape growers stretched as far 
as the eye could reach, and were in bearing 
condition the second year of planting. It is 
this class of people, this kind of capital, that is 
going to make anew the South, and it is to this 
class that the South is offering its best induce- 
ments. Colonies from Michigan and Nebraska 
are also on the way to Georgia and the Caro- 
linas to take up farm-lands. The future diver- 
sification of the crops of these States will, no 
doubt, be owing to these new colonists. 

The staple products of the pine belt of the 
Carolinas up to the present Northern invasion 
seem to have been turpentine and corn-whisky. 
Stills of both are to be seen everywhere, the one 
stationary, the other ambulatory. In spite of 
the rigid prohibition regulations, the joyful 
condition resultant from liberal libations of 
coh’n-whisky is much in evidence. The old na- 
tive pine-belt Carolinian gets his ready money 
from the sap of his pine-trees, his rations (as 
one’s daily subsistence is termed) out of his corn 
patch and herd of razor-back hogs, and is con- 
tent without much thought of the morrow. He 
is pretty nearly as happy and as lazy as the 
negro who barks his trees for him, tills his 
corn-field, and helps consume his whisky. 

The negro of this region is a character, and is 
the only thing down there which does not im- 
prove under Northern influences, He is a child, 
in fact, and is so treated by his Southern em- 
ployer. So long as he ha: suflicient to eat, is 
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kindly treated, and has a few cents to his name, 
he is happy and contented. As soon, however, 
as he is employed by a Northern man he is for- 
ever spoiled. The Northern man allows him to 
become familiar, treats him as a being possess- 
ing greater mental faculties than he really has, 
and immediately the negro becomes worthless 
as a laborer, is impudent and discontented. 
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The Northern capitalist, small or large, in 
vesting in the South does so from many eco 
nomic reasons, of course, one of which, however, 
is the cheapness of labor, and this labor neces 
sarily is that of the negro. The capitalist has 
to look to himself, therefore, that his treatment 
of this laborer does not in time defeat one of 
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his calculations. 


OUR COLLEGES FOR WOMEN. 


I. A DAY AT VASSAR. 


SNUGLY bestowed among the beautiful foot- 
hills of the Catskills, with the Hudson rolling 
not far from its rich estate, Vassar College owes 
a debt of gratitude to its location. Quitting the 
Poughkeepsie station, the pleasant road which 
winds about under arching trees soon brings 
one to the lodge entrance. Here one gets a 
direct glimpse of the great central hall built by 
Matthew Vassar at a cost of a half-million dol- 
lars, and over this entrance, facing the building, 
a huge clock, like the eye of the giant Polyphe- 
mus, stares unwinkingly out, and warns maids 
scholastic of the flight of time and the approach 
of examinations and vacations. 

The epoch of college-making, at least of the 
making of women’s colleges, has been as brief 
as fruitful. The year which closed the Civil 
War saw the opening of Vassar College, the 
pioneer in this good path, and because Vassar 
has successfully met and grappled with the 
many problems concerning the higher educa- 
tion of women, the way for her younger sisters 
has been far easier than it would otherwise have 
been. . 

Vassar was founded while the martial spirit 
was still abroad in the land, when courage and 
energy, devotion and loyalty, were working out 
in many ways, and for this reason, perhaps, the 
democratic spirit is particularly strong here, 
and distinctions of wealth and position have 
little place beside the better distinctions of 
character, disposition, and scholarship. 

A wise man—far wiser than his day—was 
Mr. Matthew Vassar, the benevolent brewer 
who could find no better use for his modest 
million than to devote it to the spiritual,-men- 


out, we may knock at the door and catch a 
glimpse of a cozy parlor adorned with pictures, 
bric-a-brac, books, and the omnipresent divan 
with its tempting pillows. The well-ventilated, 
always single bedrooms open from the parlor, 
and the little family of students who make 
their school home so attractive can always 
command hours of retirement or of sociability. 
Tempting spreads are suggested by the chafing- 
dish and alcohol lamp, and great clusters of 


fleur-de-lis, yellow lilies, and boxes of ferns tes- 


tify to woodland tramps through the glorious 
wooded region in the vicinity. 

Besides this great hall, a new and handsome- 
ly-furnished dormitory for one hundred stu- 
dents, called Strong Hall, is near at hand, and 
there is a fine gymnasium, the gift of alumni, 
a music hall and art gallery, a museum, an ob- 
servatory, and the Vassar Brothers’ laboratory 
of physics and chemistry. 

‘* How are they governed ?”’ is an interesting 
problem to the visitor in this great household. 
No rules are promulgated by the faculty, yet 
the daily life moves on simply, quietly, and 
with great apparent freedom. The secret of it 
all, so the student-president will tell you, lies in 
the organization known as the Students’ As- 
sociation of Vassar College. On entering, each 
student is given her choice of being governed 
by one of two powers, the Student Association 
or the faculty. The mischievous girl who hopes 
to escape the Scylla of community discipline 
falls into the Charybdis of government by the 
higher powers. But the general spirit of the 
college is so excellent that cases involving severe 
discipline are almost unknown. 

The rules of the Student 
Association are mainly pre- 
ventive of disturbance to stu- 
dents, and are classed under 
provisions for securing quiet, 
for chapel attendance, for 
daily exercise, and for the 
hour of retiring. Quietinthe 
main building is provided for 
from ten at night to seven in 
the morning, and noise in the 
corridors, or the playing of 
musical instruments is not 
expected at hours when they 
would be annoying. Exer- 
cise for one hour a day, either 
in th. open air or in the gym- 
nasium, is required, but act- 
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tal, and physical instruction of young ladies 
when as yet college courses were heard of only 
in connection with the brothers of the family. 
‘*Tt occurred to me,” said Mr. Vassar, ‘‘ that 
woman, having received from her Creator the 
same intellectual constitution as man, has the 
same right as man.to intellectual culture and 
development.” For the physical, he provided, 
first, a resident physician, then an innovation 
on established custom ; second, a well-equipped 
riding-school, later transformed into a museum ; 
and third, another innovation, a system of gym- 
nastic practice with a teacher. But not more 
directly have these contributed to the health 
and comfort of Vassar students than has the 
excellent arrangement of rooms in the dormi- 
tory. On three floors of the great puilding, 
which is five hundred feet long, five stories 
high, and has two large transverse wings, Small 
hallways extend back and open into suites of 
four or five rooms each, So perfect is the ar- 
rangement of rooms that although this great 
building shelters three hundred students and a 
large force of instructors, besides providing 
recitation-rooms, general parlors, residence- 
rooms for the president and his family, general 
offices, and library, yet one is not conscious of 
the presence of a great company or of the 
amount of mental and other industries trans- 
acted under its roof. The home-like parlors are 
central and hospitable ; in the messenger’s office 
all sorts of information is courteously proffered, 
and pleasant young ladies are in waiting to 
guide one over the building or transact errands 
of love, mercy, or business. 

Those delightful little suites of rooms, con- 
sisting of three or four bed-rooms and a com- 
mon parlor, every Vassar girl remembers with 
delight. If the warning sign ‘‘ Engaged ” is not 





ive committee work, such as 
moving chairs, placing scen- 
ery, or otherwise preparing for 
dramatic or other entertainments in the hall, is 
accepted asan equivalent. ‘The process of retri- 
bution or reform is very simple. Any student 
whose neighbors prove troublesome may enter a 
complaint in writing to the president of the 
association, always a senior, and due warnings 
is given by this officer to the offending parties. 
A second admonition is rarely necessary, but in 
extreme cases the offender may be summoned 
before the committee, or by vote of any seven 
of its members may be temporarily suspended 
from the association for the semester, and notice 
of this action is given tothe faculty. But the 
Vassar constituency is a rarely fine, honorable 
body, and its spirit is against willful violation 
of the rules which obtain in all well-ordered, 
refined communities, 

The effectiveness of Vassar’s social education 
is best attested by the great body of its alumni. 
From its earliest years a prominent feature of 
its administration has been the cultivation of 
social graces, not by formal enactments, but by 
the daily influence of the entire household. 
The student whose home life has been devoid of 
social opportunities finds herself surrounded by 
the refinements of a sphere in which she soon 
learns to move with grace. Several formal 
functions occur during the year, notably a din- 
ner given by the lady principal ; also the gen- 
eral receptions on the Philalethean anniversary 
and on Founder’s Day, when the college halls 
are merry with dancing and song, the Vassar girl 
is out in her very best gown, and unlimited tea 
and ices are served. The opening of the seniors’ 
parlor, which is newly furnished each year by 
the incoming senior class, and before whose 
draped doorway shines out, just now, a brilliant 
04, in gas jets, is another grand occasion, and 
every one looks forward with delight to the 
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four ‘‘hall plays” of the Philalethean, given 
under distinguished auspices in the hall of the 
gymnasium. 

The ordinary week days are full of serious 
work. There is the Strong department of science 
under able leadership. The biological labora- 
tory, with its microscopes and scalpels, its dis- 
secting instruments, incubator, paraffin baths 
and aquaria, its charts and fine collections, and 
its excellent library is filled with enthusiastic 
students, any one of whom can give the visitor 
a clear, interesting explanation of her investi- 
gations, and with her colored pencil sketch the 
anatomy of clam or tadpole with perfect ease. 

The Vassar Brothers’ Laboratory of Chemis- 
try and Physics is a generous building, with 
qualitative and quantitative laboratories fully 
equipped for individual work ; while at the as- 
tronomical observatory, made famous by the 
achievements of the late Miss Maria Mitchell, 
one of her trained pupils assists the students to 
work out celestial problems. 

By a new requirement in the departments of 
music and art, the standard of excellence in 
these branches has been materially raised. 
Until recently, special students have been ad- 
mitted to the departments without passing the 
ordinary entrance-examination ; but, believing 
that excellence in any study can best be attained 
by well-disciplined minds, Vassar now requires 
all art and music students to take the entrance 
examinations, and the result has been most 
favorable in the music hall and studios. 

All Vassar girls are fond of the well-equipped 
gymnasium, but for out-of-door amusements 
perhaps their first choice is for a fine long tramp 
over the hills, rowing or skating on the neat 
little lake close by, or a game on the tennis 
court. ‘‘ We like to be country girls and wear 
cotton dresses and go without our hats,” said 
one fresh-faced, healthy student, and the statis- 
tics of the lady physician in the infirmary on 
the top floor, which is a complete little gem of 
an infirmary, bear witness to the Vassar girls’ 
wise choice of recreative amusements. Of four 
hundred and seventy-five students in attend- 
ance last year, only four went home on account 
of illness, and a comparatively small number 
were occupants of the miniature hospital. 

Even the casual visitor learns to respect the 
work of the Vassar student. Her day begins 
early. She breakfasts at half-past seven, puts 
her room in order, an| at half-past eight is 
ready for the first recication hour. With an- 
alytical geometry or calculus, Aristophanes, 
French conversation or Sanskrit, psychology 
with the president, theory of art, study of har- 
mony, or analytical lectures in music, labora- 
tory work or botanizing, each one is busy, and 
finds her course so well chosen that while she 
has no leisure hours hanging heavily on her 
hands, yet she is not overworked or forced by 
too rigid requirements to the point of nervous 
exhaustion. 

On Friday evening, with the consciousness of 
duty well done, the Vassar girl dons a prettier 
gown than usual, and takes a longer spin than 
usual in room J, which serves as a dancing-hall, 
or arranges a special ‘* spread” in her little par- 
lor for her special friends. Or perhaps there is 
a class-meeting or some special function of one 
of the numerous big or little clubs without 
which no girls’ college is quite complete. Of 
course there is a Shakespeare club and a 
Dickens club, also a Faust club, an art, music 
and a tennis club. The Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association conducts weekly prayer-meet- 
ings in the chapel and has a branch club for 
special missionary work. 

The Floral Club is an old and highly respect- 
able society of Vassar life. A small fee secures 
to each member the entire control of a gener- 
ous plot of ground, which she may cause to 
bloom with flowers of her own choosing. At 
the end of her course these plants revert to the 
general beds, from which any member of the 
society may gather flowers. The beds are ar- 
ranged around the beautiful evergreen-inclosed 
plaisance which is devoted to tennis courts, and 
this favored section of the grounds is bright 
with flowers and pretty girls on all pleasant 
summer days. The Eleanor Conservatory, a 
memorial gift to the college, also contains many 
treasures for the flower-lover. 

But the great clubs are undoubtedly the old 
Philalethea, or ‘‘ Phil,” with its three chapters 
—Alpha, whose color is red ; Beta, white ; and 
Omega, blue ; the ‘‘T and M,” a debating so- 
ciety modeled after the House of Commons ; 
and the ‘Qui Vive.” The ‘‘ Thekla” is an en 
terprising musical society, and each class has 
its own glee club. The ‘“‘ Current Topics Club” 
posts a daily bulletin of the news of the world 
outside of Vassar, very helpful to busy stu- 
dents. ‘‘ The New England Club” had last year 
thirty-four members from Massachusetts, and 
twenty-five from Connecticut, while ‘ The 
Grand-daughters of Vassar” is composed of six 
noble representatives of their student ancestors. 

If the Vassar girl is not born a scribbler she 
certainly is inspired to write when she becomes 
astudent. The Vassar Miscellanyis a notable, 
well-edited college journal, containing matter 
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which would be called excellent by any just 
critic. Dramatic writing is much affected by the 
Vassar student. She can give you a three-act 
‘*Problem in Adverse Sailing,” for presenta- 
tion at the annual ‘‘ Trig” ceremonies, a so- 
ciety farce, an old English comedy, or even a 
Greek play, should she so elect. 

In verse-making her pen is facile. Songs and 
sonnets, triolets and rondeaus are all one to her, 
and with the following pleasant lines, and a 
picture of the president in his study, she dedi- 
cates the college annual, ‘‘ The Vassarion,” to 
the well-beloved head of the faculty: 

““We take our Senior privilege, 

And pass the study door 

To lay upon the desk a book 
In the name of "94. 

Where oft our ethics papers lay 
This lighter thing we place, 

Before the presidential chair, 
In hope it may find grace.”’ 


With which pretty sentiment from one of the 
finest classes, as it is the largest class (seventy- 
five) ever graduated from Vassar, we close this 
sketch of the daily life of a Vassar College girl. 

HELEN MARSHALL NorTH. 





The Dramatic School. 


THis is an all-important subject throughout 
the dramatic profession at the present time. 
From schools of acting every year come candi- 
dates for places upon the stage who secure en- 
gagements with the leading stock and réper- 
toire companies in this country and abroad, 
filling the parts intrusted to them not only ac- 
ceptably but with true dramatic skill. In fact, 
dramatic instruction in schools is proving so 
efficient that the traditional training for the 
profession—that is, of beginning at an early 
age in a répertoire company, and with ‘‘ bets ” 
working up into a full-fledged professional—is 
rapidly giving way to this later development— 
the dramatic school. 

Until within a few years the Paris Conserva- 
toire and ThéAtre Francaise were recognized as 
being the only schools that afforded courses of 
finished, qualified dramatic instruction. . But 
dramatic schools and academies, in which 
qualified and elaborate courses of study are 
presented for the most ambitious and talented 
histrionic student, are coming into prominence 
here. Notably among these schools may be 
mentioned the American Academy of the Dra- 
matic Arts, of this city. The American Acad- 
emy is under the direction of Professor Franklin 
H. Sargent, formerly instructor in elocution and 
the drama at Harvard University. The course 
of instruction at this school occupies a period of 
two years. During the first year the student 
receives instruction in the Delsarte system of 
physical culture and expression, the art of pan- 
tomime, elocution, stage - dancing, fencing, 
make-up, stage business, and theatric traditions, 
and the study in classical and modern drama. 
The second year the work is entirely performed 
upon the stage of the theatre, and the students 
appear in public performances at the school 
theatre, and also give a series of performances 
in the cities and towns adjaeent to New York. 
A notable performance given by them during 
February was Ben. Jonson’s comedy of ‘ Epi- 
cene, or the Silent Woman,” the first time it 
had ever been produced upon the stage of any 
theatre. So well received was it by both press 
and critics that the faculties of Harvard Uni- 
versity and Yale College have arranged to 
have the students perform the comedy at Cam- 
bridge and New Haven respectively during the 
month of March 

Among the graduates of the American Acad- 
emy are Eleanor Georges, Bessie Tyree, of the 
Lyceum Theatre stock company ; Blanche 
Walsh, Dorothy Dorr, now playing with suc- 
cess in London; Maude Banks, Laura Sedgwick 
Collins, Emma Sheridan Fry, formerly lead- 
ing lady to Richard Mansfield, now playwright ; 
Ida Conquest, of A. M. Palmer’s stock com- 
pany ; Robert Tabor, Walter Bellows, director 
of Denver School of Acting; Wilfred Buckland, 
George Fawcett, Robert Weed, Eugene Can- 
field, and Joseph Adelman, director of Gustave 
Frohman’s companies. Twenty now hold places 
as instructors in schools and colleges, and others 
are employed as dramatic writers. A member 
of last year’s class received the appointment as 
second secretary of the United States embassy 
at the court of St. James. 

Other established schools worthy of mention 
are the Empire Theatre School of Acting, of 
this city, and the Denver School of Acting, 
Denver, Colorado. 

The dramatic school has by its work thus 
far not only proven itself qualified as the legiti- 
mate training-school for the histrionic student, 
but as an important educational institution on 
American soil, and a factor in its civilization 
and culture, LYSTER SANDFORD, 
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COUNT PAUL KKNEST BUNIFACE DE CASTELLANE.—/roum the 
latest photograph by Davis & Sanford. 


THE WEDDING CEREMONY.—Drawn by B. West 


CROWD IN FRONT OF THE RESIDENCE OF MR. GEORGE GOULD ON THE MORNING OF THE WEDDING. VIVIEN, DAUGHTER OF MR, GECRGE GOULD, MR. AND MRS, «BOBS 
From a photograph by Hemment Photograph by Davis & Sanford. 


THE SOCIAL EVI NT] 0 


THE MARRIAGE OF COUNT DE CASITELLANE AND MISS ANNA GOULD, AT THE RESIDENCE OF MR. GEORGE GOULD, ) F1i" 
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THE GOULD-CASTELLANE WEDDING. 


No social event of recent years in this me- 
tropolis has attracted greater attention, or 
excited a wider popular interest, than the mar- 
riage, on the 4th instant, of Count Boniface de 
Castellane and Miss Anna Gould, daughter of 
the deceased millionaire, Jay Gould. Nor has 
any home wedding of which there is record in 
our social annals been attended by greater 
magnificence of accessories, in perfect harmony 
with the canons of good taste. The residence 
of Mr. George Gould, where the wedding oc- 
curred, was transformed into a floral bower, 
fully twenty thousand flowers being used in 
beautifying the Moorish room, the music-room, 
the dining-room, and the white-and-gold room, 
including American beauty roses, lilies-of-the- 
valley, Japan lilies, orchids, and bridesmaids. 
Besides, there were employed two thousand 
strings of smilax and twenty-five hundred 
yards of asparagus vine. Ropes of asparagus 
vine adorned with Easter lilies fell from the 
ceiling of the square rotunda in the centre of 
the house to the first floor, so as to form a 
canopy. The balustrades of the staircases were 
entirely hidden with lilies and roses. Orchids 
and panels of moss, in which fresh blooms were 
placed just before the ceremony, were fitted 
against the walls of ali the rooms on the first 
floor. In‘the Moorish room, where the cere- 
mony occurred, the floral display was especially 
lavish. The effect was increased by a screen of 
imperial purple tapestry, embroidered with an 
antique pattern in old gold, arranged so as to 
hide the long pier glass in front of which the 
ceremony was performed. This tapestry was 
carried nearly to the ceiling, and fell in a can- 
opy over the raised dais on which Archbishop 
Corrigan stood in performing the rite. 

The wedding guests numbered less than one 
hundred, there being few outside of the families 
immediately concerned. The Castellanefamily 
was represented by the Marquis and Marquise 
de Castellane, father and mother of the groom, 
as well as by Count Jean, his brother. The 
bridesmaids were Miss Beatrice Richardson, 
Miss Catherine Cameron, Miss Adelaide Mont- 
gomery, and Miss Helen Gould. 

The bridal gifts were numerous and many of 
them of rare value. That which attracted more 
attention than any other was the ‘‘ Esterhazy 
diamond,” which is known all over the world as 
one of the most precious jewels extant. The 
jewel consist« of one large diamond, surrounded 
by eleven smaller but equally valuable ones. It 
was the gift of Miss Helen Gould. It is said 
that Count Castellane is related to the Ester- 
hazys. 

Miss Gould has been greatly interested, with 
her sister Helen and Mrs. George Gould, in the 
work of the New York Kindergarten Associa- 
tion and the Potted Plant Association, and by 
her direction eight hundred and fifty poor chil- 
dren connected with these charities were enter- 
tained a. linner during the progress of the 
wedding festivities. This feast was designed as 
the bride’s farewell to her little guests, and was 
in every way a thoughtful and graceful mani- 
festation of her sympathy with those less fortu- 
nate than herself. 

Elsewhere we give several illustrations of this 
notable social event, including one of the cere- 
mony itself. Herewith, also, we give picture 
of the gowns of the principal participants in 
the wedding. 

THE WEDDING Gowns. 

The bridal gown was one of exquisite loveli- 
ness, the ivory-satin duchesse of which it is 
made being of such a superior quality as to 
feel to the touch like fine sucde skin. 

The shapely skirt merged into a round train, 
which fell for two yards or more upon the 
ground, and the draped bodice closed at the cen- 
tre back. A flounce of rare old point d’ Angle- 
terre formed a drapery from the right shoulder 
to the left side, and disappeared beneath the 
folded Empire belt. It continued down the left 
side of the skirt in a jabot effect, and was carried 
across the front in festoons, being lost in the 
train upon the rightside. A feature of the 
bodice was the Henry IV. collar, which was high 
and rolled slightly at the top, showing a facing 
of fine point lace. 

The skirt was richly lined with white silk, with 
« foot trimming of real lace in two rows, orna- 

uented with satin bows, and these lace ruffles 
were continced up nearly to the waist on the 
under side of the train. The bridal petticoat 
was in itself a lovely creation of ivory-white 
moire, garnished with two flounces of real lace, 
caught here and there with bows of satin rib- 
bon. The bridal veil was of rare old lace, price- 
less in value, and an heirloom in the Castellane 
family. It was arranged upon the pretty Titian 
hair of the bride under a jeweled tiara and a 
delicate wreath of orange blossoms and myrtle, 
and, disclosing the youthful features, fell grace- 
fully over the satin train. 

The bridesmaids’ gowns were uniform in the 


most minute details, and were particularly 
pretty and girlish. The material wasa fine qual- 
ity of cream-white broadcloth, cut in the approv- 
ed manner with wide skirt and pouched bodice. 
The skirt was bordered with a band of sable fur, 
and the waist was encircled with a sash of hand- 
some moiro ribbon, which tied in short loops 





MISS HELEN GOULD’S BRIDESMAID GOWN. 


and long ends at the back. The bodice fastened 
up at the centre back, while the front was ar- 
ranged to simulate a yoke by four clusters of 


tucks. Below, the cloth puffed out in a pouched 
effect. A high collar of moire was edged with 
sable. 


The large Gainsborough hat was extremely 
picturesque, and in perfect harmony with the 
gown. It was madeof black mousseline de svie 
in fine shirrings, the circles upon the upper side 
being defined with cut jets. Three upstanding 
ostrich tips rose from the under side of the 
brim at the left, at the base of which were some 
tiny pink buds, violets, and a spray or two of 
mignonette to droop down upon the hair. Each 
bridesmaid carried a huge bouquet of La France 
roses intermingled with lilies-of-the-valley. 

Mrs. George Gould wore an exquisite costume, 
well calculated to enhance her clear brunette 





MRS, GEORGE GOULU’s GUWN. 


typeof beauty. The color was a deep, rich shade 
of’ maize, in a heavy gros-grain, splashed all 
over with blurred chiné flowers. This con- 
tributed the wide, full skirt and large sleeves, 
which terminated just below the elbows, while 
the bodice itself was formed entirelv-of*mousse- 
line de soie in maize color, laid in fine knife- 
pleats. A sort of bolero effect was attained by 
a band of gold lace, jeweled with amethysts, 
rubies, and emeralds, the same forming the 
girdle-belt which passed beneath the pouched 
front. 

Mrs, Gould’s little daughter, Vivien, wore a 
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simple gown of white satin, high necked, with 
an over slip of fine Honiton lace, puffed sleeves 
of the same, and white satin-ribbon sash. The 
two little boys, Jay and Kingdon, were dress- 
ed as court pages in blue velvet, with deep col- 
lars of real lace, and held up the bride’s train 
during the procession through the salon. 

A very beautiful calling costume included in 
the trousseau is made of arich quality of sap- 
phire velvet. The skirt is lined with pearl-white 
satin, and a fichu of the same, edged with chiffon 
pleatings, decorates the bodice. The outer wrap 
is close-fitting to the body, and yet has the 
effect of a flaring cape. It is richly ornament- 
ed with duchesse lace arranged in appliqués 
down the side-back seams, and, thickly frilled 
about the neck, falls in a full cascade down the 
front. The cape is also lined with white satin. 
An extremely becoming hat is designed to be 
worn with this costume. Outstanding quills of 
jet form the brim, upon which rests a frill of 
black lace. The garnitures comprise tall black 
ostrich tips at the left side, and a bunch of 
white gardenias below, to rest upon the hair. 

The bride’s going-away gown was in deep-blue 
cloth, tailor-made, with a little double-breasted 
jacket and rippled basque. The skirt was strap- 
ped with black, and a brilliant red silk bodice 
was worn with it, the jacket being lined with the 
same red silk. Another tailor-made gown is in 
a peculiar fawn shade, with an Eton jacket made 
to wear over dainty little silk waists in various 
colors. 

A tea-gown of the most beautiful design is in 
pale lettuce-green satin broché, made with a 
Watteau back anda pouched front of white 
satin covered with point de Venise lace. A 
graceful little fichu collar of the white satin is 
also lace-covered, and edged with tiny pliss¢s of 





MISS ANNA GOULD’s CARRIAGE-DRESS. 


pale-green mousseline de soie, The balloon 
sleeves are finished at the elbows with frills of 
the Venise lace. 

At Kraemer’s, on Twenty-third Street, many 
of the evening gowns of the trousseau were cre- 
ated. An opera-cloak is a dream of loveliness. 
The material isa soft moire antique Sicilienne 
in coral pink shot with blue. It is lined with 
pale-blue mervielleux, and inserted within the 
lining are pockets for slippers, fan, handker- 
chief, and the like. A jaunty little capuchin 
hood is arranged to wear over the head, and is 
carried to the front in a cape effect made of a 
gold-spangled Oriental embroidery. +.t each 
side of the front, below the cape, are scarf ends 
of blue mousseline de soie, which gather up 
into large knots of white chiffon and Llue satin 
ribbon. Three lovely ball- gowns from this 
atelier are in ciel-blue, Nile-green, and corn- 
yellow. They are each trimmed with mousse- 
line de soie, and the yellow gown has a white 
satin bodice spangled with gold. 

A dainty little summer gown is made in black 
and white hair-lined taffeta. It has garnitures 
of real Valenciennes edgings in the new suéde 
tint, with a pretty “lingerie” collar in écru 
lawn with a similar edging. 

A variety of these soft lingerie ‘collars and 
cuffs are made with insertions and hem-stitch- 
iags in white and écru, as well as delicate tints, 
making an effective finish to a gown of either 
cloth or silk. In some cases the lawn turns over 
in points upon a collar of satin ribbon which 
ties at the back, ard again it will be in square 
tabs which turn over on the dress collar at 
either side of the throat. 

One charming little gown was made of dark- 
blue taffeta silk sprinkled all over with chiné 
flowers, The bodice had a sort of corselet effect 
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made of a bluet shade of satin ribbon and gar 
nitures of real Valenciennes, and the paquin 
skirt lined throughout with silk of the same 
bluet shade. 

Each gown in the trousseau is accompanied 
by its own petticoat, in material and coloring 
to make a harmony. One in particular dis- 
plays the tints of a sea-shell, and is garnished 
with flounces of real lace caught up by ribbon 
bows combining the sea-shell tints. 

The millinery of the trousseau was furnished 
by Madame Louise, and embodied the excellent 
taste and chic which characterized the gowns. 
One jaunty little traveling toque, to be re- 
marked for its effective simplicity, is made of 
Persian lamb, gracefully draped and orna- 
mented on each side with a ‘“‘ chou” of violet 
velvet, and from the one at the left side up- 
rises three short black quills. 

This toque will be suitably worn with a sim- 
ple little gown of dark blue cloth made with a 
pouched front, and ornamented with gold but- 
tons. A variety of belts of silk is furnished 
with it ; one of Scotch plaid silk laid in bias 
folds is very pretty. The skirt of this gown is 
cut after the latest mode, having a rather nar- 
row front breadth, with the side breadths so 
gored as to fall over the front in folds and en- 
tirely conceal the seams. 

The minor accessories of the trousseau, such 
as ‘gloves, handkerchiefs, shoes, and hosiery, 
were all of the finest weave and finish, yet un- 
ostentatious to a degree. 

The winsome bride, one of America’s fairest 
daughters, was led to the marriage altar 
through garlands of roses and lilies which 
rivaled ‘‘ fair Rosamond’s bower,” richly gem- 
med as became her station, simply clad as be- 
came her youth. ELLA STARR. 


A German Maid. 


I WANDERED once mid German hills, 
Soft sloping to the tranquil Rhine, 
Under the clustering vine, that spills 
Its purple heart in sparkling wine. 
And there I lingered long, but, oh ! 
*Twas not for hill, nor vine-wrought shade ; 
It was because I chanced to know 
A charming little German maid. 


Of course her lovely eyes were blue, 
Her braided hair was fair as light ; 
No artful wiles nor ways she knew; 
Her young soul stood unveiled and bright. 
As fearless, she, as she was gocd, 
Like gentle Una, unafraid, 
Blithely she roamed by stream and wood— 
My innocent, sweet German maid. 


I was a roving student, wild ; 
‘Mid sunny lanes we often met 

Pretty child! 

I hear her clear voice echo yet. 


And sang together. 


I see her scarlet gown, the soft 
White kerchief on her bosom laid ; 

I press the hand I pressed so oft— 
My friendly little German maid. 


We parted. 
Sweet letters came, but ere a year 


Then, across the sea 


They ceased ; and yet she is to me 
Dearer each day, and still more dear. 
But when I call her ** Leiber Frau” 
She pouts and scolds, for she’s a staid 
And stylish New York matron now— 
My own sweet little German maid. 
M. 8. BRiIpGEs. 


TEAM ATEURCARIERD = 


‘*A Fair Field — 
and No: Favor.’’ 


Ir can no longer be said, in truth, that the 
big toads in the college athletic puddle ride 
ruthlessly and ignoringly over their smaller 
brethren, monopolizing offices of associations, 
governing legislation, and grasping all honors 
with greedy, Scylla-like gulps. The result of 
the recent annual meeting of the Intercollegiate 
Athletic Association proved this in no uncer- 
tain way. And such a stampede from ring- 
rule, and so ‘‘unexpected”! The forces of 
Yale, of Harvard, and of Princeton assembled 
unconscious of their doom, and other members 
of the association took their seats innocent of 
what was to come—that they were destined to 
be swayed by what may be termed as a spon- 
taneous movement inspired and governed by a 
master mind, which, be it said in the most flat- 
tering of terms, was incased in the well-shaped 
cranium of Frank Ellis of the University of 
Pennsylvania. As the majority flocked ’neath 
the banner of his eloquence, his reasoning and 
acuteness in debate, the most prejudiced could 
hardly have characterized the movement Ellis- 
wards as one savoring of wires, hand-shakes, 
and understandings, which, sooth to.say, are 
ordinary occurrences of the average intercol- 
legiate meeting. 

That silver -tongued orator, Charles Sherril 
(Yale, ’89), the adviser or paternal of the un- 
fledged youths who came from New Haven as 
undergraduate representatives, was worsted 
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time and again in argument, and the mantle of 
many a battle won in talk in that self-same 
room in years gone by was rudely torn from 
his shoulders. When Pennsylvania moved that 
a team visit England this year Sherril fought 
tooth and nail on the negative side, but to no 
purpose. 
A SUGGESTION. 

In itself the plan as proposed and voted fa- 
vorably upon is an excellent one. In brief, it 
calls for a meeting of the winners in the differ- 
ent events at the games of the association here 
and the champions of the Oxford-Cambridge 
meet. Though very much in the interests of 
amateur sport, it seems ill-advised at this time, 
and not the least of reasons for this is to be 
found in the coming meeting of England’s 
flower of the amateur athletic world and the 
cracks of the New York Athletic Club. Next 
year, though, the trip might be made with 
much profit and mayhap glory, and timed 
withal so that the team could continue their 
march to Athens, where, after a lapse of nearly 
two thousand years, the Olympic games are to 
be resumed in an international style simply 
stupendous. By virtue of the assured co-oper- 
ation of the Greek government, the resident 
American Archeological Society, and as well 
the Greek athletic and gymnastic clubs in a 
body, the meeting, the exact date of which has 
not yet been determined, promises to be a pro- 
nounced success. 

It seems entirely fitting that an athletic car- 
nival of such promising magnitude should be 
honored by the presence of the American team, 
which perhaps might be augmented by rowing 
men who shall meet the world in the famous 
harbor of Piraeus, while the more versatile of 
the track or heavy-weight men might try their 
hand in the old sports of the Greeks known to 
have taken place at the Olympic games in Elis, 
and which, so far as possible, will be av-akened 
from a sleep of centuries. The games of the 
New York and London athletic clubs, which 
are scheduled for September 21st or there- 
abouts, promise to be the most memorable 
probably in the world’s history of amateur 
sport on track and field. They should prove 
sufficient for the year. ’Ninety-six should see 
the realization of a second invasion of college 
into England, not before. Indeed, it may be 
safely prophesied right now that the vote of 
the association to send a team to England will 
fail of its intent, this year at least. 

But to return to the meeting of the associa- 
tion, which voted perhaps with more enthusi- 
asm than reason. When candidates for offices 
for the ensuing year were voted upon, there was 
exploded something in the nature of a bomb- 
shell, for the Yale aggregation were left out 
entirely, not getting more than a ‘‘ look-in ” for 
a place on the executive committee. Consider- 
ing Yale’s prominence in athletics alone, one 
would have naturally looked upon her repre- 
sentation as a sure thiug, as an act of courtesy 
if nothing more, by the assembled delegates. 
Pennsylvania secured the presidency, and in so 
doing without opposition secured a high honor, 
to which due homage and respect for her great 
athletic prominence, not only on foot-ball field 
but on track and water, was clearly attested. 
Tho fact that Hickok of Yale was the captain 
of his team and a member of the winning team 
of the games of last year counted for naught 
against other representatives. 

In many ways this seems a good thing, for 
now, on the principle that a new broom sweeps 
clean, there may result certain important re- 
form measures looking to greater purity in the 
standing of contestants of the various college 
teams. There is certainly room for the cleans- 
ing process, and by no means the least of re- 
form movements might be, for instance, the re- 
striction from competition of married men. 

A college undergraduate is generally looked 
upon and thought of as single, as a youth—in 
the majority of cases in his teens—and as this 
is eminently a proper thought it is just and 
right that youth should meet youth on the same 
footing and under like conditions of untram- 
meled boyhood, 


FIE ! FOR SHAME, YALE! 


” 


After this ‘‘ unexpected triumph ”—the quo- 
tation is from the New York Sun—of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Frank Ellis, of the 
advisory committee of the aforesaid college, 
stated ‘the following facts” for publication. 
The italics are mine : 


‘* As everybody knows, Yale refused to play foot- 
ball with Pennsylvania last fall. The New Haven 
men have now absolutely declined to meet us on the 
base-ball field any more,and if they could bring such 
a thing about they would also like to avoid us in 
track and field sports. While we do not care a very 
great deal whether Yale contests against Pennsyl- 
vania, we do feel that the efforts of Yale men to preju- 
dice Princeton and Harvard against us are most un- 
sportsmanlike, and should be brought up with a 
round turn. 

**T have excellent reasons for saying that ever since 
the foot-ball season closed last December, Yale has 
been secretly working on Princeton. I have earned 
that Yale has informed the Jersey college that ¢f her 


LESLIE’S 


ereven plays Pennsylvania at foot-ball this fall there 
will be no Yale- Princeton game, and that a dual 
league between Harvard and Yale will be formed to 
last fora period of years. I have also ascertained 
that Princeton is so afraid of being shut out from 
games with Yale that she is thinking seriously of 
throwing Pennsylvania overboard. 

** Harvard has been approached by Yale on the same 
matter, but I can say in justice to the Cambridge men, 
that they have not listened to the proposition, and are 
very much inclined to treat ws in their usual sports 
manlike way. Yale, through certain graduaies, has 
made sundry attacks on Pennsylvania, and has done 
everything to place obstacles in our path. But Penn- 
sylvania can‘t be downed so easily. We propose to 
stand up for our rights and will let the public judge 
who is doing the foul fighting.” 


Shades of the departed Eli, of Woolsey, and 
of Peters, than whom the elms never shaded a 
greater athlete and thorough man on field, in 
class-room, or intercollegiate affairs, that such 
underhand methods, such thoroughly detestable 
practices, should be indulged. 

And Yale, for shame thus to seek the by- 
roads and the dark alleys to conspire that a 
tottering athletic supremacy may be upheld! 

And more shame still unless you quickly read 
the above-cited arraignment, consider, and, 
finally repenting, adopt a policy of openness, of 
fairness, of cleanliness and purity; for know 
that the college which builds its fame upon the 
sands of intrigue, of methods rather shady for 
procuring material wherewith to rear a team 
or crew, is defeated in its purposes to gain 
prominence in the athletic world at the outset, 
and mustsurely fall after but a short life at the 
best. 

A Dark HORSE WITH YELLOW Harr. 

It is being whispered at this time in certain 
college circles in this city—whispered, mind— 
that the great Cambridge university has in 
hiding—though carefully nursing the while—a 
dark horse for the position of pitcher for the 
*varsity nine. This dark horse, it is said, has 
yellow hair and the build of a Greek athlete of 
yore, and possesses withal not alone the speed 
of a Carter, but the headwork and fielding quali- 
ties of the elongated New Haven ‘‘ phenom” as 
well. For the past few years he—that is, the 
dark horse-—has been playing ball with the fast- 
est amateur nines in and about Boston, Provi- 
dence, Fall River, and other New England 
towns with most striking and unvarying suc- 
cess. 

It seems settled that Highlands, the crack 
pitcher of the Harvard nine in ’94, and a can- 
didate again for honors this year, will have to 
prove far handier with his curves and his shoots 
to keep the dark horse from a too frequent nib- 
bling in pastures of glory which, by virtue of 
long monopoly, Highlands has come to look 
upon as his very own. 

The dark horse and Highlands are, I believe, 
cousins. 


OUR PUZZLE CORNER. 


CONDUCTED BY Sam. Loyp. 


Whist Practice. 


PROBLEM No. 8 was a good one, and the trick 
of the ‘‘ grand coup” whereby A and C win an 
extra trick baffled no end of solvers. A with 
the lead wins four tricks, whereas if C led they 
could take but three. It is the same with their 
opponents ; with the lead B would take four 
tricks, but if D led they win but three. It 
would be difficult to find better hands for illus- 
trating the importance of placing the lead prop- 
erly. The following is the correct play when 
A leads with heart nine: B trumps with ace, C 
discards trump king! B must lead diamond 
to A, who first clears trumps and then proceeds 
to gather in the hearts. Correct answers were 
received from C. Ambruster, A. Boekins, E. F. 
Bullard, Jr., Mrs. F. B. Bearce, J. R. Dickin- 
son, C. A. Dixon, T. Cox, C. N. Gowen, W. H. 
Haskell, Mary B. Hazard, M. L. Kimball, T. 
A. Laurie, T. D. Martin, L. Oderbrecht, A. 
Peckham, Mrs. William Palmer, M. F. Rogers, 
Cc. V. Smith, and W. Young. Ten times as 
many claimed that A and C could win but three 
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Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 
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ABSOLUTELY PURE 


WEEKLY. 


tricks, while many others failed to demonstrate 
that they had grasped the trick of the problem. 
A great many sent answers too late to receive 
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PARIS HAT FOR THE PROMENADE, 


proper credit. Here is an odd little ending 
given as Problem No. 13, which is liable to 
prove an unlucky number in the scores of the 
‘perpetual tournament”: 
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Spades trumps. A leads. How many tricks 


can A and C win against any possible play ? 


The Chess=-Board. 


PROBLEM No. 8. By S. Loyp. 
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White. 
White to play and mate in two moves. 


At the request of a correspondent who wishes 
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to test the prowess of our solvers, the above po- 
sition, which is known as the ‘‘ Great American 
Indian Problem,” is given. It was originally 
published some years ago, as 
the ending of a game be- 
tween Major Hanham and 
an Indian who was accred- 
ited with a wonderful apti- 
tude for chess. It became 
noted for baffling a number 
of experts. 

SOLUTION TO PRoBLEM No. 
5. By Ropers. 
White. | Black. 
1QtoKR5! /|1 Any move. 

2 Mates accord- | 

ing to black’s | 

play. | 

Additional solutions to this 
remarkably difticult prob- 
lem were also received from 
Messrs. J. Gardner, J. 8. 
Collins, W. L. Fogg, Stan- 
ley Blanchard, Porter Staf- 
ford, C. C, Dell, A. H. Bald- 
win, R. R. Ross, A. Van 
Hoesen, E. Brewster, A. H. 
Gansser, W. A. Walsh, T. 
Cox, R. Morris, and A. 
Walters. Messrs. G. M. 
©? Miller, W. Foster, C. J. 
Wincierz, A. H. Cook, S. R. 
Lessing, E. Denyse, R. Rog- 
ers, and many others are in- 
vited to try again on this 
week’s problem. 


rlillinery odes. 


INDICATIONS point to the 
fact that a touch ef-white, 
whether in flower or trim- 

ming or facing, will be much in evidence on all 
portions of the spring costumes. 

For our millinery, white gardenias are among 
the artificial flowers whose charms we recog- 
nize most readily, and white lace in some form 
is the rule and not the exception in most of the 
spring hats. 

There is a fancy for facing dark cloth dresses 
with white cloth; and some imported gowns 
show frills of white chiffon in conjunction with 
the facings. 

With each return of spring we declare with 
enthusiasm that the headgear was “never as 
fascinating as now,” but this year it truly seems 
to be more charming than ever. Flowers are 
exceptionally beautiful, especially the pansies 
and sweet peas, in their rich velvety colorings. 

One of the newest spring hats from Paris is 
pictured this week.- It is in rioline straw, gar- 
nished with violine ribbon draped about the 
high crown. On the front is a large knot of 
cream lace caught up by three ‘consulat” 
buckles of straw. Red roses nestle within the 
lace, and are arranged beneath the brim to 
droop upon the hair. ELLA STARR. 


Our Foreign Pictures. 


THE WINTER ABROAD. 


A NUMBER of our foreign pictures illustrate 
scenes and incidents connected with the severe 
weather abroad. In both Paris and London 
the weather has been exceptionally cold. In 
Paris the Seine was frozen tight for almost its 
entire length through the city and the suburbs. 
This is the first time in five years that the river 
has been seriously covered with ice. There have 
been also heavy falls of snow, which have been 
carted to the Seine, where they have helped to 
swell the proportions of the miniature icebergs 
and floes with which that stream was covered. 
Correspondents describe the misery caused by 
the cold as appalling. The hospitals were 
crowded, and the night-shelters proved quite 
inadequate to the demands made upon them. 


(Continued on page 176.) 


A Queenly Head 


can never rest on a body frail from disease any 
more than the lovely lily can grow in the 
sterile soil When consumption fastens its hold 
upon a victim, the whole physical structure 
commences its decay. At such a period, before 
the disease is too far advanced, Dr. Pierce’s 
Golden Medical Discovery will arrest and 
cure it. * 


A New Cure for Asthma. 


MEDICAL science at last reports a positive 
cure for Asthma in the Kola plant, found on 
the Congo River, West Africa. So great is 
their faith in its wonderful curative powers, 
the Kola Importing Company, 1164 Broadway, 
New York, are sending out large trial cases of 
the Kola Compound free to all sufferers from 
Asthma. Send your name and address on 
postal-card, and they will send you a trial case 
by mail free, ‘ 
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STAGE SET FOR ‘‘ HALL” PLAY. 





AMERICAN COLLEGES FOR WOMEN.—I. A DAY 











A VASSAR GIRL’S PRIVATE KITCHEN, 





THE MAIN BUILDING, 


AT VASSAR.—FrRom PuotocrapPHs.—[{Sze Pace 169.] 


























« R. HARDING, CHAMPION SCULLER OF ENGLAND. 
London Daily Graphic. 
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FREEZING WEATHER IN PARIS—FOUNTAIN IN A PUBLIC SQUARE. 
L’Illustration. 








DISTRIBUTING FOOD TO THE PARIS POOR DURING THE LATE COLD 
COLD WEATHER IN ENGLAND—A SCENE AT LONDON BRIDGE ON THE THAMES —I/lustrated London News. WEATHER.—Le Monde Iilustre. 
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WINTER SPORTS IN GERMANY—SAILING RACE ON SKATES ON 4 LAKE NEAR BERLIN.—London Graphic. 


BEST SELECTIONS FROM FOREIGN ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPERS.—{SkE PAGE 175.) 
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EVOLUTION OF RAILROADING. 


It leads the world of travel in all things 

In comfort, safety, luxury, and speed; 

It introduced block signals, and all else 
Tending to give, with safety, quickest time; 
The vestibule, electric lighting. baths, 
Ladies’ maids, barbers, stock reports, buffets; 
Typewriters, dining, and observation cars— 
In short, ** The Pennsylvania Limited.”’ 

It gives to all desiring privacy, 

Compartment cars equipped par excellence. 

It is the shortest, quickest, best of lines, 
From North and East to South and West. 
Hours from New York to Chicago, 23; 
Cincinnati, 21; St. Louis, 29. 

Others may emulate, but equal, none, 

THE STANDARD RAILROAD OF AMERICA. 


ARTISTS OF AMERICA, 


AT one of the recent art exhibitions held in the 
East, it was noticed with gratification that French 
painters of note were excelled by f their American 
pupils—their work hanging side by side and the com- 
parison redounding to the credit of the Yankees 
trouble with the American artist is, he spends too 
much of his time abroad, taking European scenes and 
types as his models. It is a grievous mistake. There 
are scenic spots in abundance along the St. Paul and 
Duluth Railroad, which are worthy of the brush of 
the world’s greatest painter. Asfor the Duluth Short 
Line, as this road is most familiarly known—why, it 
is the line to take when traveling between St. Paul, 
Minneapolis. Duluth, West Superior, Stillwater, and 
other Northwestern cities of importance aud interest. 
Its trains are fast, its equipment luxurious, its facili- 
ties great. its track smooth. its time-cards convenient, 
and it makes connections at handsome terminals with 
trains running to all points of the compass. What 
more could the tourist or business man ask ? Comfort 
and ease in traveling are everything. and yon get both 
on the Duluth Short Line For information, maps, 
circulars, etc., apply to ticket agents or write to W. A 
Russell, General Passenger Agent, St. Paul, Minne- 
sota. 





GOING TO CALIFORNIA ? 


Tue Burlington route is the only railway running 
** personally - conducted *’ excursions via Denver to 
Colorado Springs, Salt Lake, Ogden, Sacramento, 
San Francisco. Stockton, Merced, Fresno, Bakers- 
field, and Los Angeles, at the lowest rates. Pullman 
tonrist sleeping-cars throng 1 without change Leave 
Chicago every Wednesday. Write or call on T. A. 
Grady, Excursion Manager, 211 Clark Street, Chicago. 


ILL-TEMPERED BABIES 


are not desirable in any home 
ment produces ill-temper. 


Insufficient nourish- 
Guard against fretful chil- 


dren by feeding nutritious and digestible food. The | 


Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is the most 
successful of ai! infant foods. 





CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician. retired from practice, had placed 
in his hands by an East Indian missionary the for- 
mula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy and 
permanent cure of «onsumption, Bronchitis. Catarrh, 
Asthma, and ail] Throat and Lung affections, also a 
positive and radical cure for Nervous Debility and all 
Nervous Complaints. Having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, and desiring to 
relieve human suffering. I will send free of charge to 
ail who wish it. this recipe. in German, French, or 
English. with full directions for preparing and using. 
Sent by mail, by addressing, with stamp, naming this 
paper. W. A. Noyes, 820 Powers’ Block, Rochester, 
New York. 

Lapres take Dr. Siegert’s Angostura Bitters when 
low spirited. It brightens them up. 


Mrs. Winslow's Svothing Syrup 


has been used for over fifty years by miliione of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best rem- 
edy for diarrhea. Sold by druggists in every part 
of the world ; twenty-five cents a bottle. 


Every Man Should Read This. 


IF any young, old, or miidle-aged man, suffering 
from nervous debility, lack of vigor, or weakness 
from errors or excesses. will inclose stamp to me I will 
send him the prescription of a genuine, certain cure, 
free of cost, no humbug, no deception. It is cheap. 
simple, and perfectly safe and harmless. I will send 
you the correct prescription and you can buy the 
remedy of me or ear it yourself. just as you 
choose. The prescription I send free, just as I agree 
to do. Address, Mr. Toomas BaRNes, lock-box 626 
Marshall. Michigan. 





“A FRESH ENGLISH COMPLEXION.” 


Tuat healthy pink and white might just as well he 
the typical American complexion, if people would 
take reasonable care of their health. Ripans Tabules 
go to the rootof the trouble, because a stomach in 
good order produces good blood. 





Tue Sohmer Piano is an instrument that is an orna. 
ment to apy parlor. 








Consumption 


isamenable totreatment. Hope, 
courage, proper exercise, and 
from the inception of the dis- 
ease the continual use of Scott’s 
Emulsion of Cod-liver Oil and 
Hypophosphites, are absolutely 
necessary. 

Keep up good courage, and 
with the use of this most nour- 
ishing and fattening preparation 
recovery is certain in the first 
stages, and may be accomplished 
even when the lungs are seri- 
ously involved. Stop the exces- 
sive waste (and nothing will do 
it like Scott’s Emulsion), and 
you are almost safe. 

Don't be persuaded to accept a substitute / 
Scott & Bowne, N.Y. All Druggists. 50, and $1. 
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Have 
YOU 
Tried 


(uticura 


the great 
SKIN CURE? 


Its cures of torturing, disfiguring, humiliating 
humours are the most wondertul ever recorded. 


Sold throughout the world, and especially by English 
and American chemists in all the principal cities. British 
depot: NEwsery, 1, King Edward-st., Londen, PoTTeR 
Druc & CuHem. Corp., Sole Props., Boston, U. S. A. 





MORNING, NOON AND NIGHT, 


You can leave Grand Central Station, the 
very centre of the city, 


For Chicago, St. Louis and Cincinnati, 
in a magnificently equipped train, 


Via the New York Central, 
The Great Four-track Trunk Line. 


Trains depart from and arrive at 
Grand Central Station, New York, 


Connecting the east and west, 
by the New York Central Lines. 


Chicago is only 24 hours away ; 
Cincinnati 22; St. Louis 30. 


Eleven through trains each day, 
Practically a train every hour, via 


““AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD.” 
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RICE SOCENTS, ALL DRUGGISTS 








Beeman’s— THE ORIGINAL 
Pepsin Gum 


CAUTION.—See that the 
name Beeman is on each 
wrapper. 


The Perfection of 
Chewing Gum 


And a Delicious Remedy for 
Indigesticnand Sea Sickness. 
® Send 5c, for sample package. 
} Beeman Chemical Co. 
110 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 


igieatare of 
Pepsin Chewing Cum. 


"BELLE OF NELSON,’ 











The whiskey that made Kentucky famous. Used in 
United States government hospitals after a thorough 
chemical analysis, and pronounced to be the purest 
and finest whiskey in the world. Distilled and bottled 
by the Belle of Nelson Distillery Co., Louisville, Ky. 

For sale in cases, containing twelve bottles, or by 
the barrel. Address Acker, Mexratt & Convit, New 
York, N. Y., or 


| against W. 








| Our Foreign Pictures. 


(Continued from page 173.) 
Supplies of free soup have been provided, and 
fuel of all kinds generously distributed, but lit- 
| tle impression seemed for a time to be made on 
the destitution prevailing among the working- 
| classes and the shiftless residuum of the popula- 
| tion. In London suffering 
caused among the The river 
Thames has been filled with ice, and at some 
In Berlin 


also great was 


poorer class, 


| points was completely frozen over. 





the skating clubs have had unusual sport, one | 


of them recently indulging in a skate-sailing 
| race, in which the competitors must not assist 


their progress by skating, but must allow the 












Belle of Nelson Distillery Co., | 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Safe, Light, Handsome, Compact. 
PNO 









Morphine Habit Cured in i0 
to 20 days. No pay till cured. 
Dr. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon, Ohio. 


THE CELEBRATED 


SOHMER 


Pianos are the Best. 
Warerooms: 149-155 E. 14th St., New York. 
CavuTion.—The buying public will please not con” 
found the Soumer Piano with one of a similarly 
sounding name of cheap grade. Our name spells— 


S—0—H—M—E-R. 














~ PUBLISHERS, 
PRINTERS AND 
LITHOGRAPHERS 


sail to do all the work. 


THE ENGLISH SCULLING CHAMPIONSHIP. 

We give a portrait of Charles R. Harding, 
who won the sculling championship of England 
in the recent race with Tom Sullivan. The race 
was rowed over the Tyne championship course, 
and Harding won under trying conditions in 
the grand time of twenty-one minutes fifteen 
seconds, which is only surpassed by Ed. Han- 





66 ’That’s the 
Duxbak 


Rainproof 
Binding. 
It keeps 
skirt edges 


dry and whole.” 


9° 





CLAN w\ “ 
One of the 
famous \\: & Bias 
Veiveteen 


“5: 
Skirt Bindings. 


A set of the’ S. H. & M."' miniature figures show- 
ing the latest Parisian costumes. with Booklet on*’ How 
to Bind the Dress Skirt,'’ mailed for 10c. in stamps. 

Address 

The ‘‘ S. H. & M.”’ Co., P. O. Box 699, N. Y. 


‘*S.H.& M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best. 








Makes a picture this size, square, 


round, or fancy shape. 


Takes 25 pict- 


ures in one loading, snap shot or time 
exposure. The size of the Camera is 
1\% x2 inches; weight, 4 ounces: carry 
All metal; silver- 
bronze finish. The Kombi, complete, 


in your pocket. 


$3.50. 


cents extra. 


Strip of. film (25 exposures), 20 
Cost of developing roll 


of film, 15 cents; cost for printing, 1 


cent for each picture. 


- od Vo can use it. 
guaranteed. Indestructible. I 


paid on receipt of } e. 
Branches—LONDON Oufard-<t..W. 
e, W. 


ta ete ee ee 
ee ete es 


a 8 


Any boy or 


Every instrument 


not for sale by the dealer sent post- 
ALFRED C. KEMPER 
208 Lake STREET. CHicaGo 





General or local 
Ladies or gents. Agents. $75 
a week. Exclusive territory. The 
Rapid Dish Washer. Washes allthe 
dishes for a family in one minute. 
Washes, rinses and dries them 
without wetting the hands. You 
push the button, the machine docs 
the rest. Bright, polished dishes, 
and cheerful wives. No scalded 
fingers,nosoiled handsor clothing. 
@ No broken dishes,no muss. Cheap, 
durable, warranted. Circularsfree, 


W. P. HARRISON & CO., Clerk No. 12, Columbus, 0. 







Tue RAPID 
OSH WASHER 















lan’s performance of twenty-one minutes one 
second, made over the same course in 1879 
Elliott. Sullivan is not satisfied 
with the result of the race and wants another 
‘‘eo” with Harding abbut the end of April. 


Our Superlative 
Department. 
NO, X.—MARINE SUPERLATIVES. 









THE transatlantic steamship Lucania has | 


made six hundred and forty-five and a half | 


statute miles in twenty-four hours, and this is | 


the fastest day’s sailing, or steaming, on record. 
The Lucania is ‘‘the” marine superlative, par 
excellence, up to date. She has made the quick- 
est passage from Queenstown to New York— 
five days, seven hours, and twenty-three min- 
utes; and the quickest from 


New York to | 


Queenstown—five days, eight hours and thirty- | 


eight minutes. 
* 


The fastest journey around the world, which 
was of necessity made for the most part on 


water, was George Francis Train’s, completed | 


May 2th, 1890, in sixty-six days, thirteen 
hours, three minutes, and three seconds. This 
eclipsed Nellie Bly’s record of seventy-two days, 
six hours, eleven minutes, and fourteen seconds; 
just as Nellie Bly eclipsed poor old Phileas 
Fogg, Jules Verne’s hero, who went ‘‘ Around 
the World in Eighty Days.” 
* 
The last decade has seen the time between 


New York and Southampton reduced two days; 


the next decade can witness no proportionate 
reduction, as a ship of thirty thousand horse- 
power, Cy Warman says, can make only a little 


more than one mile an hour more than one of | 


sixteen thousand horse-power. 
* 


masted, whole-topsail-rigged ship Persian Mon- 


Francisco on her maiden voyage. 
more than ten thousand yards of canvas. She 
has been converted from a steamer at a cost of 
seventy-five thousand dollars. She is four hun- 
dred and eleven feet long, and has a gross ton- 
nage of three thousand nine hundred and 
twenty-three tons, The French five-masted 
steel ship France, the British four-masted ship 
Liverpool, and the American four-masted ships 
Roanoke and Shenandoah, have each been 
hailed in succession as the fastest afloat, andare 
all inferior in tonnage to the Persian Monarch, 
‘ 
The fastest steam vessel afloat is believed to 





(Continued on page 177.) 


The fastest sailing freighter afloat is the four- 


arch, shortly to sail from Baltimore to San | 
She spreads | 

























BICYCLE 


STANDARD OF ExcELLENCE 


BY comparison, our ’95 
Models are distinctly 
recognized as Leaders. 
Experienced riders will thorough- 
ly appreciate the many improve- 
ments, exclusively Remington, 
used in their construction. Pro- 
tect your investment by buying a 
thoroughly reliable wheel. 


Prices, $100, $90, $75, $50., 


Send for Handsom ly Illustrated Cata- 


logue, giving full particulars— Free 


Remington Arms Co. 
313 and 315 Broadway, 


Factories: Ilion, N.Y. New York. 


ZIM’S SKETCHES. 
Judge’s Quarterly No. 12. 
PRICE, 25 CENTS. 
€o Pares and Handsome Cover. 





rece 25" 





A collection of Zim’s famous pictures in color and 
e in black and white. 


Bound in a beautifully printed cover. ‘ 


Judge Publishing Co., of New York, 
PUBLISHERS, 
lO Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY. 


Desiring paper of superior excellence and uniformity can secure it of the makers of the papers used in 
the various publications of THE JUDGE PUBLISHING COMPANY. 























Sir 
Morell Mackenzie 


M. D., 


WROTE OF 





THE IDEAL TONIC: 
ss] have used ‘Vin Mariani’ 
for many years, and consider 
it valuable and particularly ser- 
viceable.”’ 





Mailed Free. 


Descriptive Book with Testimony and 


Portraits 
OF NOTED CELEBRITIES. 











Beneficial and Agreeable, 
Every Test Proves Reputation. 
Avoid Substitutions, Ask for* Vin Mariani,’ 
At Drugzgists and Fancy Grocers. 


MARIANI & CO., 


Paris: 41 Bd. Haussmann. 62 W. 15t 
VONDON ; 239 Oxford Street, 


St., New York. 





LONDON. 


THE LANGHAM, Portland Place. Unrivaled situ- 
ation at top of Regent Street. A favorite hotel with 
Americans. Lighted by electricity ; excellent table 


da hote. 
very agreeable to take, for 


Constipation, 
hemorrhoids, bile, 
loss of appetite, gastric 
and intestinal troubles and 


heudache arising 
from them. 


E. GRILLON, 
33 Rue des Archives, Paris 
GRILLON Sold by all Druggists. 
I'wo Popular Trains 


WEST~SHORE 
=KAILKOAD= 
The Chicago and St. Louis 

Limited, | 








A laxative, refreshing 
fruit lozenge, 


Leaving New York every day at 5 P. M., 
connecting at Chicago and St. Louis for 
the Far West. 


| was then the largest in the world. 
| feet Iong, 48 feet beam, net tonnage 3,822. The 


Our Superlative 
Department. 


(Continued from page 176.) 


be the Judge, owned by W, J. Arkell, Esq., of 
Canajoharie, who will shortly establish the 
Judge’s superiority by a race in New York 
waters, 

* 

The safest course for a great liner, in a fog 
or not, is to go ahead at full speed. She must 
have correspondingly powerful steering - gear. 
She consumes about four hundred tons of coal 


a day. 
a 


The ocean flyers of the future will probably 
not be made of aluminum, as it has been dis- 
covered that that metal corrodes in salt water. 


The biggest eg yard in the world is Har- 
land & Wolff's, in Belfast. Seventy thousand 
dollars a week are paid in wages to ten thou- 
sand hands. The yards of William Cramp’s 
Sons & Co., on the Delaware, are the most ex- 
tensive in America. 

ok 

The steamship line having the greatest num- 
ber of vessels is said to be the British Indian 
Navigation Company, which runs one hundred. 
The North German Lloyd is said to run seventy- 
five, the P. and O. about fifty. 

oa 

The largest schooner on the great lakes is 
said to be the Golden Age, 1,768 tons, built at 
Abbot's Bridge, Ohio, in 1883, and hailing from 
Sandusky. She was at one*time the biggest 


schooner afloat. 
* 


The largest freight steamer afloat was said 
to be the Naronic, when she was launched at 
Belfast, May 26th, 1892. She was four hundred 
and seventy feet long, fifty-three feet broad, 
and of six thousand tons burden. The Naronic’s 
mysterious disappearance remains one of the 
marvels of the sea. She sailed to go across the 
Atlantic and was never heard from ; it was 
supposed that she ‘‘ turned turtle” from her 
cargo shifting and foundered. 

* 

The largest merchant vessel ever built in an 
American yard was the El Norte, launched at 
Newport News, Virginia, in June, 1892. She 
registered forty-five hundred tons, was of iron, 


| four hundred and six feet over all, and forty- 


eight feet beam. Her sister ship, the El Rio, 
was launched soon afterward. 
K 
The sailing-vessel Maria Rickmers, launched 
several years ago at Port Glasgow, Scotland, 
She was 375 


Shenandoah and La France,the American and 


| French champions respectively, were the Maria 


Fast National Express | 
Limited, 
Leaving New York at 7:35 P.M. daily, 
except Sunday, stopping only at important 
cities en route and arriving at Buffalo early 
next morning. 
TRY THEM. 
They are the Best, the Eastest, the Quickest. | 


‘ 


‘CHARACTERS. 





| tician—and he cannot be said to have achieved | 


THE MARCH NUMBER OF 


JUDGE'S LIBRARY 


is now out, and will be found to be superla- 
tively funny. Price 10 cents, ‘To be had of 
all 1e vsdealers and train-boys. 





ACIAL BLEMISHES. 
Largest e AGIAS. nt in the world for the treat: 
ment of SKIN, SCALP, AND Nerves. John H. 
Woodbury, Dermatologist, 127 W. 42d St., N 
City, inventor of Wooppury’s FActaL Soap. 





Send 1c. for sample and 150-page book on Dermatology. 


MOSLER 





Rickmer’s rivals, and she excelled them both. 
She was put into the carrying trade between 
Bremen and Burmah. 

A rival steamship line is now building the 
Heroic, which is expected to be six hundred 
and eighty-nine feet on the water-line, and to 
make the run on the transatlantic ferry in five 


days. Harland & Wolff are building her at | 


Belfast. 


A Sportsmen’s Paradise. 


It is not surprising that President Cleveland, 
who has the instincts of a genuine sportsman, 
should seek, in his occasional outings, for new 
fields of conquest like Georgetown, South Caro- 
lina. This resort has been little known at the 
North, but probably there are no waters on the 
Atlantic coast which possess greater attractions 
for the sportsman than those around Winy:.w 
Bay. Here thousands of ducks, mostly mal- 
lards, make their headquarters Guring the win- 
ter season, being attracted, possibly, by the 
adjacent rice-fields, which furnish ample food. 
The locality seems to offer even greater facili 
ties for sport than the grounds in Maryland 
which ex-President Harrison used to visit. 
President Cleveland appears to have made the 
most of his opportunities, and was the most suc- 
red over one 


cessful of his party, having bagg 


hundred ducks during the week of his stay in | 


these waters. Whatever he may be as a poli- 
any phenomenal success in that direction—he 
must be conceded to have attained some renown 
in the sportiag field. 


AT THE SAME TIME? 
Mrs. CALL- 
church, Mrs. Plane, is that you don’t have to 
worry about your clothes.” 
Mrs. Plane—‘ La, yes! If I had to go toone 
of those churches where they look at your 
clothes I'd have to stay at home.”—Judge. 


SAFE C 





| RAT cOoLD 

GENTS E PLATE. 
T THIS OUT and send it 

MI = a your name and addr _ 

and we will send 3 ou this beautiful 









i ld finished watch by express for 
— + Sraminnto You crams 
i th 88 0 an you 

Pictu res, a bene pay our = price 
4 1/43 ‘ $2.75, and it A ne ape —_ 
fi tly engraved and equal in 
3/2 6 37% me now svenee tes genuine Solid 
. h cola watch. A gomunion - 

W vears and beautiful go pia’ 
elg t of chain and charm me ~ ly t- 
tch, write to-day ,this may 
Camera, oot appear n dei tes mention whether 
you wa gente’ or ladies’ fe 
21 OZ, THE NATIONAL MFC. 








A roll film camera that hits the mark every time, 
It’s a repeater too ; shoots 12 times and can be 


Reloaded in Daylight. 


The Bullet is fitted with our new automatic 
shutter. One button does it all—sets and releases 
the shutter and changes from time to instantaneous, 
Achromatic lens. Handsome finish, 


An Illustrated Manual, free with every instru. 


* | LADIES! ! Why Drink Poor Teas ? 


When you can get the Best at 

Cargo prices 

Dinner, Tea and Toilet Sets, 

Watches, Clock 

Cook Books and @ kinds of premi- 

ome iven to Club Avwentr, 
Income made by getting 

orders for our celebrated gooda. 

For fall particulars address 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA OO. 


GREATAMERICAN 








| ComPaNny 





“One thing I like about your 





e9 NEW YORK, 


ment, explains its operation and tells how to finish 
the pictures— but “* we do the rest’’ when you prefer, 


EASTMAN KODAK Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


| P.C. Box 289 31 and 33 Vesey 8t.. N. ¥. 


| CARD 


A BETTER COCKTAIL AT HOME THAN is 
SERVED OVER ANY BAR IN THE WORLD. 


afaiee = 
‘COCKTAILS 


MANHATTAN, MARTINI, 
WHISKY, HOLLAND CIN, 
TOM CIN, VERMOUTH and YORK. 

We guarantee these Cocktails to be made 
of absolutely pure and well matured liquors, 
and the mixing equal to the best cocktails 
served over any bar in the world. Being 
compounded in accurate proportions, they 
will always be found of uniform quality. 

Try our YORK Cocktail—made without 
any sweetening—dry and delicious, 4 sam- 
ple 4-ounce’ bottle sent to any address, pre- 
paid, for 40c. 

Story of the origin of the American Cock- 
tail free on application, 

For Sale by all Druggists and Dealers. 


6 F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors. 


39 Broadway. New York. Hartford, Conn 


da 20 Pice adilly, \ w.il ‘London, E ngland. 


a 
A TONIC, A SPECIFIC ACAINST 
DYSPEPSIA, AN APPETIZER AND A 


? 
DELICACY IN DRINKS. (constable Pe 
For = - a — by leading Grocers, 
Liquor Dealers and Druggists+ 
MEN’S FURNISHINGS. 
MESS & Teearane deere NECKWEAR. 


DEA more to g00 Rive than all other de- 
The Latest Imported and City Styles. 


vices combined. 2 858 Bd R = — are a0 glasses 
Oe. He oe — cokofproofs FREE | nress SHIRTS, COLLARS AND CUFFS. 
Steamer and Bath Robes, 


Silk and Cheviot Pajamas, Night Shirts. 


SILK AND LINEN HANDKERCHIEFS. 


DENT’S GLOVES, FOWNES' GLOVES, 
COURVOISIER'S GLOVES. 


UMBRELLAS. 


| Proud devay ile 19th St. 


DEN.AGE AGE _ NEW YORK.* 
Guampacnr ‘4 record of over half a century is a 


PRODUCED BY THE FRENCH OR NATURAL 
PROCESS OF FERMENTATION IN BOTTLE. | guarantee that cannot be questioned. 
Every article used in 


FOR U 895. 50 Sample Styles 
AND LIST OF 400 PREMIT ARTICLES 


Camera Catalogue Free, PREE.HAVERFIELDPUB CO,CADIZ,OHIO 

































BREAKFAST—-SUPPERs 


EPPS’S 


| GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 











EQUAL IN QUALITY AND CHEAPER THAN IMPORTEQ, 
cponeer AWARD AT COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 
oe cannot getit of your dealer, 
addr 


ves, MAM MUO SPOR WINE CO. | 
HAA*MONDSPORT. NY, PHO OGRAPHY 


NEERI NG... 
STEAM ENGI! Locomotire) lec. 

tricity, Architectural § Mechanical Drawing, | 
Plumbing, Mining, English Branches, Boc | 
keeping,ete, Engineers can qualify to obtain } 
lice..ses, To begin it is only necessary to 
know how to vead andl write. Send for free 

circular. stating subject you wish tostudy,to 

Lhe international Corre «ponde nce 


Schools, SCRANTON, PA. | FREE 
| ’ 


THIS PAPER IS PRINTED WITit INK MANU- 
FACTURED BY 


| J. Harper Bonnell Co., 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. | 


may be obtained from us. 


CAMERAS 


in every style, at all prices 
Handsomely Illustrated Catalogue 
mailed FREE on application. 

‘** Anthony's Photographic Bulletin,” per year, $2. 
“The International Annual for 1895,"° 75 cents 


B&H. T. ANTHONY & CO, “BROADWAY: 








The illustrations and letter-press will be of the 
We would like your Advertising. 
SEND FOR ESTIMATE 


THE | EASTER NUMBER | |T will be a handsome issue, with cover, and will 
have features pertaining specially to the season. 
| highest character and no expense will be spared to 
make the number a memorable one. 
W ‘ E K LY | Will give you reasonable rates and .ae best 
: possible service. 
— WILL BE PUBLISHED — | 

Witwiiam L, MILier, > a 

APRIL Orn. | peel Pr my Dept. ARKELL WEEKLY CO. 


Our stock comprises over 100 sizes ¢ 
Fire- and Burglar-proof Safes; also cel 
brated Screw Door Bank Safe. Specifica- 
tions furnished for Bank, Vault and Safety 
Deposit work of most approved construction, 


305 Broadway, 


Corner Duane St., 
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45 Lbs. 


f Prime Beef, free of fat, 
make one pound of 


A 
a 


We mail Cook Book free; send us your 
address. 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 


<JUAEEAUUUUEAUREREREREEER OD AEEEOUAEE 





A PLEASANT 
First Froz—EN Man—‘ 


MEMORY. 


Do you remember that delightful day last summer 


when it was ninety-nine degrees in the shade ?” 


Second Frozen Man—‘‘ Ha-ha-a !” 


are required to 


Extract °f BEEF 


Our little Cook Book tells how to use 
rmour’s Extract in Soups and Sauces— 
different soup for each day in the month 








The Largest Manufacturers of 


PURE, HIGH GRADE {| 


? Y COCOAS ‘AND CHOCOLATES 


_£%, 00 this Continent, have received 







from the great 


Industrial and Food 
EXPOSITIONS 


_ In Europe ant America. 


Uv nlike the Dutch Proces Dutch Process, no Alka- 
ite ies on, other Chemicals or Dyes are 
in any of their preparations. 
Their delicion 28 BRE AKFAST COCOA f absolutely 
pure aad soluble, and costs less than one cent a cup. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


Ab! 










fines Tobacco grown, 
| regardless of cost. 


A2oz trial package post-| 
NS) paid for 25 cents a 


MARBURG BROS, ~ 


hi 
A] [ 


| EARL & WILSON’S. 
\ J/MEN'S LINEN COLLARS AND 
/ "ARE THE BEST” 


'70)-any Ve 


J | Perfect in its blending & 
4 & manufactured from the V7 












CUFFS 


EVERYWHERE 











Among the 
favorites are: 


Edenia, 
Goya Lily, 
Nada Rose, 
Violet 


LADD & COFFIN, 
New York. 





| W.L. Doucias 
$3S 
















The 
American 
Bell Telephone 


Company, 


125 Milk Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


| 
| 
| 










This Company owns Letters 
Patent No. 463,569, granted 
to Emile Berliner Novem- 
ber 17, 1891, for a combined 
Telegraph and Telephone, 
and controls Letters Patent 
No. 474,231, granted to 
Thomas A. Edison May 3, 
1892, for a Speaking Tele- 
graph, which Patents cover 
fundamental inventions and 
embrace all micro- 
phone transmitters and of 
carbon telephones. 








forms of 



















1S THE BEST. 
SHOE FIT FOR AKING. | 
™S 5. CORDOVAN, 
. FRENCH & ENAMELLED CALF. 
4.5350 Fine CALF & KANGAROO. 
$3.50 POLICE,3 SoLes. 

0 $2. WORKING 
$27 “EXTRA FING ENS, 
$2.$|.75 BOYS SCHOOLSHOES. 
Py ot IES 

$275 1.7 
$3. Best D FONGOL 
PEND OR CATALOGUE 
BROCKTON. MASS. 
Guna ‘jn Million People wear the 


W. L. Douglas $3 & $4 Shoes 


All our shoes are equally emeeery 
They give the best value for the oy 
hel equaj custom shoes in style and 
Their wearing qualities are unsur; dew 
he prices are uniform,---stamped on sole. 
Pree $1 to $3 saved over other makes. 
If your dealer cannot supply you we can. 


QV ref 
GonvtliySarrHERY) | 
SA urti(s, f 


C AMBLE n° ) 


+BICY 


eee 








CLES 


There are many makes of perfume, and 
all of them have a more or less pleasant 


—$_ 


If you want a sure relief for pains in the back, side, chest, or 


limbs, use an 


Allcock’s 


Porous 
Plaster 


Bear in Mind—Not one of the host of counterfeits and imitations 


is as good as the genuine. 


DU 





odor, but, if you wish those that are 
true to the fragrance of the flowers, 
and suited to a cultivated, refined taste, 


Pears’ 


Half the fun 
of getting 
up 


morning 


in the 


1S 


in good soap. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
RICHARD A. MCCURDY PRESIDENT. 


STATEMENT 
For the year ending December 31 1894. 


Income 


Received for Premiums 


$36,123,163 8: 
From all other sources 1: 


11,897,706 
$48,020,869 94 
Disbursements 

To Policy-holders : 


For Claims by De ath 
* Endowments, Dividends &e. 


wo 


$11,929,794 94 
9,159,462 14 


For all other accounts 9,789,634 18 
S30.878,891 26 
Assets 

United States Bonds and other 
Securities - $83,970,690 67 

First lien Loans on Boud and 
Mortgage - - 71,339,415 92 
Loaus on Stocks and Bonds 11,366,100 00 
Real Estate - 21,691,733 39 


Cash in Banks and Trust Com- 
panies 

Accrued interest, Defe r red Pre- 
miums &c. . . - 


9,655,198 ¢ 

6,615,645 
$204,638,783 95 
Reserve for Policies and other 


Liabilities, Company's Stan- 
dard, American 4 per cent. 


Surplus - - 


182,109,456 14 


$22,529,327 


Insurance and Annuities 
assumed and renewed 
Insurance and Annuitiesin 


$750,290,677 § 


force December 31 1894 855,207,778 42 
Increase in Total Income $6, 067, 724 26 
Increase in Premium Income 28,825 S4 
Increase in Assets - - 17.931, 103 82 


Increase in Surplus - . - 4,576,718 ‘ 


Increase of Insurance and 





Annuities in Force - - 61,923,039 96 

I have carefully saeateed the foregoing State 
ment and find the same to be correct . 

uditor 


Cuan ES A, PrRELLER A 
From the Surplus a dividend will be apportioned 
as usual, 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS ViceE-PRESIDENT 





General Manager 
ad Vice-President 
Treasurer 
Actuary 


Wa ter R. GILLETTE 

Isaac F, Lioyp 

FREDERIC CROMWELL 

Emory McCLINTOCK LL.D. FLA. 


Buy 


: Lundborg’s 





Anywhere and everywhere. 





“A HANDFUL OF DIRT MAY BE A HOUSE- 
FUL OF SHAME.” CLEAN HOUSE -WITH 


SAPOLIO 








